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~ flew York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
reiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 2), Dresden. 


Men RATCL IFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Frame, ne Pag 
South 18th Street. Summer residence resden, 
Germany. 

‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by ser.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 





















































































































G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE 

155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of | 
singing taught; 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 





T 


H ENRY 


Conductor 


FL CK, 

Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York. 

100 West 125th Street, New York 


Address: 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber | 
Music Classes. 
147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Instruction. 


Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice a of Singing. 
arnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
101 Ww est 86th Street, New York. 


Mail address : 
EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 





Studio: %1 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 
NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELI LMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Copeers Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York ollege of Music. 
1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ee and Saturdays. 





Studios: 


Voice Sccous, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 2 East 14th Street, New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Doroth Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 

York. 


Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg. 
New 
LILLIE [)’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, 
NEW YORK. 












Address 


method after the purest Italian | 


CHARLES PALM, 


THE MISSES ‘ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, | 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


| Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 








| CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky metho: 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hal) 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


>a 314 East 15th Street, New York 


| Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR— ceatoase AND CONCERT 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


_GUSTAV L. ‘BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
New York 


| Address 70 West 95th Street, 


CHARLES ‘HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 

12 West llth street. New York. 


FERDINAND DUN KLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mg. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 


69 West 54th Street New York. 








GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the va Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
esidence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 





DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 





PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 





Director of St. Cecilia Sextet os, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Hea 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near ea f St., New York. 


M. I. . SCHERH EY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey oaleal Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4P.m 











Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E. A. PARSONS, 





Knickerbocker Building, 





Broadway and 38th Street, ew York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City 
Chickering Hall New York: 


ANNA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INsTRUCTION. 

The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 

New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


| Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 

ner5th Avenue and — Street. 
Studio: 142 Broadway, 


ADELINA. MURIO- CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New 










New York. 


UCH and 
ork. WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. M 
VLR. 


LEO. KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Organist and Gholrmasees St. Paul’s Chapel, 
. : , Trinity Parish, New Y« Al ithor of “‘The Art 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. of Breathing.” Address by mail 29 Aes. Street. 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, PP a Wyo sa a 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture. 


Miss 


ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him In str 
106 Un + 





on 
N. ¥ 








Studio: Carnegie Hel. New York. a 
New York Season, November 1 to | ; om > 1" > 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October i, 1898. Mr. and sae. ; : HEO. J. TOE DT, 
oca nstruction 
Sie aie Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


Lessons resumed September 3. 
Classes formed—vo =~ idays 2to4P.m 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil ool the celebrated 
LORENZA v’ARONA. 
Ounede: pol Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


ices tr 


ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. 
Tone Production and Singing 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cx 


ADELE LEWING 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method.) 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


July, August, September in Europe. 
Will return October 9 


3; 


Elizabeth 
Mondays and 
fadison Ave., N.Y. 





or 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: neem * Hall, 
w York. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony. 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 





GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 


Vocal! School : 


CAROLINE MABEN 
PIANISTE 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Vi 
Highest diploma from the 
wenka Conservatory, Berlin 
Address, 915 Carnegie Halil, New York 





FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


rgil Clavier 
Klind worth-Schar- 





Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 





“~ “se 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 

Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
acques Dont, the great violin pedag ages 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony an Theo. 
homas Orchestra. 

String Orchestra Class meets pentazs, 8 P. M. 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 29th Street, 


New York 





PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Studio: means” But ding, Reon 15. 


East 50th Street, New York City. MMe. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Pupil of FRANCESCA LAMPERTI. 


| Authorized by certificate to teach his methods. 





~ Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


Vocal Instruction. 
‘Faocginent vigtinit Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. | Voice Placing a Specialty. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. | 


os. - _Felman, Singing. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
T. Mollenhauer, Pee 


Hane Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. EMIL 10 AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


jolin and Harmony. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 








Pianist and Com r, | 
| 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


| 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARR! Directors. | 


Conducted yf EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CA NO. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. | 


Teacher of Singing. 


Hints About My Singing Method.”’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Special Rates for Summer Term. 


| Author of “ 


RLOS A. DE SERRA 


Gy” Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano | 
Instruction. | 


| Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 


13 Livingston Place, New York. 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
by special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Che Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
Studio : 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the ‘Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Studio: 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal gg Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, 
Room 10, 9 East 17th § Se. New York 





WM. H. PONTIUS, 
. _ Dubuque, Ia. 

Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, f.. Jaty 7 1098; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to %. Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin; Theory ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Piaying. 
MUSICAL COURIER or 1364 Lex’ton ave., New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
~~ York. 
For terms for Conductin 
Church, Madison Ave. and 


address St. James’ 
st St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 85th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Mending of Breaks, Styi Lam 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio. 
i-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE MUSICAL 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


98 


| tabl 





COURIER. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN 
LATTENTION | P 
LEE SUR 


UE CHA VE FOIS 


re LECTE 


NCE, C 
| SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR DAVE NIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-Df&pEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
ie. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





| PAUL LHERIE, 


offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. | 


Fall term opens September 1. 
on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director; 
May Vincent Whitney, Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Lynch, Antoinette Fulle. Cox. 

Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 








Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RuyTumic MetHop ror FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 128 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for t ition must be made oy. mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio : 4 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East Gist Street, New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue Newark. For engagements 
address 1 Ww West 44th Street, New Yor 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church. ~ —P Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio : de ma Gall 
No. 945 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ. Theory Lessons. 








THE 
VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., |_ 
NEW YORK, 





Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. # ¢t # 2 2 tt 8 tt 


Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commences September 26, ’98. 


Catalogue sent free upon application. — 


Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 














PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


nsemble Playing, &c. 





| 
| 





Prospectus mailed | 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


| MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
qyeates cae. German and Spanish. Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


|M. and Mme. LUREBAU-ESCALAIS, 








for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 
gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


|M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer DE CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, 


Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American cummert aranteed the year round. 
Not a stoppin, ng place ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Papis. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine. 
pect of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
ialty made of correct emission of the voice 
its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


iene. ARTOT DE PADILLA. 
(DESIRERE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 





M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Cage hating, 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 











Paris. 


| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


1" Regisseur de la Scéne de I’ Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Von DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Munich. 





Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Pietz No. 6. 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 


111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


Mrs 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. 


Concerts, 
Address 


WALTERJEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 


26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wma. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, V iolin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in cl«ss free to pupils 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c 
For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg, S. C 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. 













7. CHICKERING 


& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING fates 














High Standard of Construction. 


<==s_DERBY, CONN. 





DDRESSES or 





Musicians, 


Musical Organizations, 


Music Clubs, 


Musical Societies, 


Bands 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APPLy 
N. O. P., BUREAU 
THE MUSICAL 


OF 


COURIER 


Singing Societies, 


and Orchestras, 


INFORMATION, 


NEW YORK. 





Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Bass-Baritone. 
Musicales. 
treet, Boston. 


Lyric Soprano. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Societ 
Studio~ 131 Tremont 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 








VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Second regular session opens September 1?. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number ot peptie 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 44 Gramercy Park. 





SAMUEL B MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Pf Elgin Avenue Lenten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—“ SINKINS LONDON.” 





German Rep-esentative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W*°, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 
— of Music, Elocution and Languages 
ght. ‘. : 
sight Reading dnstramental), Choral’ Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


ft 64. to £4 ‘a 
1 18. . 148. - per term 
of twelve weeks. 


t Vv . 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 38,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


ri 
ees 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedic 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
—— practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 Hast 18th Street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 934 St., or Steinway nau 
New York City. 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Mar-ella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Aqeney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL CUURIER, , 
21 Princes Street. C«vendish Square, > 
Lownonx, W., August 20. 18f8_° 


HARMONY 
Lines TO Miss E. P 
Something of Schubert, a Mendelssohn song, 
Sublimer than words in the playing, 
And my soul in its flight through the echoing night 
Sought in vain whither thine had been straying 


Silvery sea, with the ripple of waves, 
And a voice more sweet than their singing, 

And my soul in its flight through the listening night 
Chanced on thine on its way upward winging 


Clasping of hands, and a lingering glance, 
Then parting; but something to read me 


Our souls in their flight through th’ harmonious night, 


Until each paused to whisper, “God speed thee.” 
ATHERTON SMITH 


ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously 
H pleased to accept the dedication of Edward Elgar's 
new cantata ““Caractacus,” written for the Leeds Festival 

The Wagner cycle souvenir is now ready and will be 
issued at once to subscribers; every copy of the édition 
de luxe has been applied for, among the subscribers being 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 

Madame Moriani is taking a holiday at Spa, though in 
her case this does not mean idleness or even rest Early 
in September she will return to Brussels for a short time 
previous to paying a visit to Birmingham, after which she 
will come to London in readiness to receive pupils on 
October 2 

M Auguste Wiegand, the 
Sydney, has recently had conferred o1 


Academy the honor of “Les Palmes.” The only other 


well-known organist of 


him by the French 


musicians in New South Wales who hold this distinction 
are M. Henri Kowalski and Mme. Charbonnet-Keller 
man 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is s 


the Continent, but 1s 





expected to return at the the month, as his re 


hearsals for the 


Leeds Festival begin on September 3 
The festival committee has never had so many applica 
tions for tickets. The whole of the serials have been taken, 


is well as most of the cheap tickets, and for four of the 


performances every seat in the hall has been already sold 
The Church of St 


s about to be pulled down, was built in the 


| 


Mary the Virgin, in Charing Cross 


Road, which 


Archbishop of Samos f 


yr the 


reign of Charles II. by the 
use of the Greek ‘inhabitants of London rhe old build 
ing forms the nave of the present church and is to be re 


placed by a new nave at the cost of about £3,000 


The enterprise of Michael Gunn in bringing the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company to Dublin on his own responsibility 
deserves commendation and success and it is to be hoped 
that he will receive substantial support. Among the artists 
engaged are Mme. Ella Russell, Miss Pauline Joran, Miss 
Lily Heenan and Miss Kirby Lunn, Philip Brozel, Signor 
Salvi, Lempriére Pringle, Robert Cunningham and Frank 
Wood. The conductors will be Mr. Jacquinot and Rich 
ard Eckhold 

\t the opening concert of the promenade concert season 
at Queen’s Hall, on August 27, the program will include a 
rhapsody by Liszt, Handel’s “Largo,” Saint-Saéns’ ‘Danse 


Macabre hag 


from “Tannhauser,” the 


Tschaikowsky’s overture 1812,” a_ selection 
prelude to the third act of 
“Lohengrin,” and Halvorsen’s “Boyard’s March.” The 
Fanny Moody, Mme. Belle Cole, 
Lloyd Chandos and Charles Manners, and the pianist will 
be the child prodigy, Wolodia Roujitzky 

In spite of its artistic success the Eisteddfod held last 


vocalists will be Mme 


year at Newport was a financial failure, and at the meeting 
held on Wednesday of last week the guarantors were called 
upon to pay 11 shillings in the pound. The prize list at 
the Eisteddfod of 1897 far exceeded all previous records 
and the festival was carried out on a very extensive scale 
The expenditure amounted to £6,630 and the deficit to 
£1,415 
on having realized that art should come first and then 


But Wales can congratulate herself, nevertheless, 


finance 
An electric organ built to the order of Lord Portman in 
the new church on his estate at Bryanstone, Blandford, 
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was successfully opened on Saturday, August 6 Phe 
inaugural service was conducted by the Bishop of Salis 
bury. Dr. William Creser (organist of St. James’ Chaps 


Royal) presidcd at the instrument, and the choral part 


was undertaken by a select choir from London. A recital 
given at the close of the service included several vio 
solos, exquisitely given by one of Lord Portmar 
daughters. The organ is a two-manuai instrument, by 


Hope-Jones. 


played from a console on the opposite side, th 


It stands on one side of the chancel and is 


being electro-pneumatic throughout. The wind is supplied 
by an electric motor controlled from the organist’s seat 
The oak casework has been designed by Lord Portman’s 
Warren 


Chief among the singers cngaged for the season 1898-9 


architect, E. P 
at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, is Mme. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, who will sing principally in French works 
These are to include “Faust,” 
“Mignon,” Manon’ 
also been made with Mesdames Tetrazzini, Giachetti, Fa 
bri and Carotini; MM. Angelo Masini, Mattia Battistin 


Roméo et Juliett 


Engagements have 


and “Carmen.” 


Marconi, Caruso, Brombara, Arimondi and Silvestri 
William C. Carl, the American organist, has been mak 
ing good use of a short stay in England He visited 
Worcester Cathedral on Sunday last, Oxford on Monday 
and Stratford-on-Avon the following day At Oxford he 
had the pleasure of a chat with Sir John »tainet Mr. Carl 


left London on Thursday for Canterbury and Brussels 


en route for Meudon, where he is to stay a fortnight with 

M. Alexandre Guilmant 
During the week Clarence Dickinson and Frank 1 

Baird, of Chicago, have been in, and Albert Dewey Jewett 


from the Virgil Clavier School, Boston He has been 


over to Berlin and brings back a most encouraging a 


count of the Virgil School there, which has already the 
indorsement of many leading pianists and teachers, Busor 
in particular being most enthusiastic about the method 
THE ProposeD WAGNER THEATRI 

Alfred Schulz-Curtius, as is well known, has for many 
years cherished the hope that a theatre may one day be 
erected in England on a similar plan to the Wagner Thea- 
tre at Bayreuth, where model performances of the best 
works of art may be given. This idea he has now set forth 
in detail in a preliminary circular, having received som« 
encouragement trom influential quarters Mr. Schul 
Curtius suggests that it is only just to the memory of 
Richard Wagner, in view of the great influence exercis: 
by him on the minds of so many people, that fitting 
monument shold be erected to him before the close of the 
century in which he lived. What more appropriate m« 
ment could there be than such a theatre? asks Mr. Schu 
Curtius. He considers the ideal site for the building ‘ 
Kichmond Hill, with Kichmond Park as a background 
and the Thames valley spreading beneath 

It is calculated that a sum of £50,000 to £100,000 may 
be required to carry out the scheme, and the 
this preliminary circular is to find out what interest may 


be felt in the plan and what support may be relied 





irom the general public. Twenty thousand subscribers at 





£5 each, or hali the number at £10 each; 5,000 subscribers 


at £20 each, or 2,000 at £50 each; 1,000 subscribers at £100, 
r 100 at £1,000 each, Mr. Schulz-Curtius thinks might 


e found among his patrons 

rhe influence of Wagner on the present generation is 
indisputable, but whether anything like a large propor 
tion of his most devoted admirers would care to become 
shareholders in a Wagner theatre is a differer matter 
A little time ago Sydenham was spoken of as the proposed 
site for this enterprise, but a theatre quite outside London 
proper, even at such a distance as either of these places 
named, is something of an anonialy, and would be unlikely 
to succeed after the first gloss ot novelty had gone [he 
feeling that has lately been widely expressed in favor of 
a national theatre has for its aim the encouragement of 
British operatic composition, and this will not be brought 
about or furthered by the establishment of a theatre in 
imitation of Bayreuth, though in the circular under con 
sideration it is stated that the performances would not bs 
necessarily limited to Wagner’s works. Still, it is by sug 
gestions that the general interest is quickened, and it may 
be that even such as this will do something toward bring 
ing into greater prominence the growing feeling in favor 


of at least a municipal opera house, if not state subsidized 


opera 
New SERIES OF ORATORIO CONCERTS 
Thére seems practically no end to the enterprise of Rob 
ert Newman \ little while ago and he was setting forth 


a scheme fora grand musical festival to be held in London, 
and now we are promised a series Ol oratorio pertorn 


ances on an imposing scale, with a band and chorus o 


400 and eminent vocalists for the leading parts These 
are to be given on Sunday evenings at the Queen’s Hall 
Queen’s Hall Choir 
Wood, will also 
take part in the performances, which will number at least 


They are not to interfere with the Sunday After 


during the ensuing winter The 
under the conductorship of Henry J 


twenty. 
noen Symphony Concerts, which will take place as usual 
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The prograr ‘ he proj ed seri Ww be marked by 
i departure ‘ ted number of works on whicl 
or so \ é ive been rung 
So1 torios and tat composed for the various 
usi t SW probability be heard at Queen's 
Ha t d prove an incentive to our younger 
compost te »w what they can do in the direction ol 
orator W pe, t t in Opportunity may be found 
wr the | the modern toreign ora 
orios erts been heard here lf ora 
) he popularity which it enjoyed twenty 
years ag I at the same time to succeed, it will no 
doubt ‘ Wueel! Ha ot. james Hall is not 
ufficiently ge to he admission fees to cover the 
expense the Albert Hal not in a central position 
| pite the ex ence of the Royal Choral Society 
new W e very rarely attempted there Che Queens 
Hall, « he the is all in its favor, position 
r progré ve i a ent 
Tue Curtius CONCERT CLUB 
Mr. Schulz-Curtiu entitled to the gratitude of all 
overs gor wr the very excellent series of Mu 
s I Z ire to be inaugurated under his 
spice October 26. Princes Galleries (Royal Insti 
tute of P ters olors), Piccadilly, is to be the 
meeting | t Concert Club and the mu 
sical amate they ought to be many—who care to take 
idva ge ir. Schulz-Curtius’ admirable organization 
Each « ng v be under t direction of some eminent 
rtist ution of artists, thus securing constant 
iriety gh degree of perfection. The first even 
iz M D will give a Bach program, including 
ert I te, violin and harpsichord, sonata for viol 
da ga i harpsichord, concerto for two violins with 
arpsi d d strings, and the Peasant’s Cantata, the 
vocalists | g Mrs. Arthur Friedheim and Pau! England 


progra whi 
hardt, not prev 


Liede Abe 
» mann and 
Kvening witli 


week the Gompertz \WJuartet will provide 1 


promises a quartet in D major by Klug 


iously heard in England 


is to follow on November g with a song 


van Rooy is announced also for 


id at ted t the works of Schubert 
Brahms. The Willy Hess Quartet, “An 
Russian Composers by Miss Ester Pal 


nstruments under the di 


t }/ i W 
< ‘ ty . ¢ nto1 ire only a few of the admirabi« 
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F. V. ATWATER 
Gerard-Thiers. 
\ (sx re Z wil wreat success in 
i I 
Louise Gerard. 
{yu ( rest I America 5 
p , g 5 Milan 
Miss Estelie Blum. 

Miss Estelle D. B pupil of Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Prote Bow is been teaching piano all summer at 
Long Br h, having secured a large list of summer pupils 

Edward F. Schneider Married. 

I rd F. S eide ’ iw Californian composer, 
fw equent vorable mention has been made 
n tl . Berlin correspondent, celebrated the 

| g ed, in Copenhagen, to Miss 
NOs¢ Wat soprano, of much accom 
plis g pt | young couple have 
ttle B W é ey intend to spend a year or 
s el ‘ ng i y 


Rare Chance for a Vocal Student in Paris. 
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SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL SrupIio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cu caco, ILL. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


Frederick W. Carberry, 


TENOR. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


, 
Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 


Limited number of pupiis accepted 
Kimball Hail, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, IL 


b. A. CLIPPINGER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Room 40 Kimbal! Hall, Chicago, III. 


Chicaco Musical College, oe 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Hyde Park Hotel, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. - KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 


e CONTRALTO. ¢ « « 


Chicago, Hl 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. AM ERI CA 


Dr. F. ZitGFELD, 








— - _ MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JOSEF 


N CONSERVATORY, 


Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, } Musical Directors JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Buiiding, 243 Wabash Avenuc, Chicago. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, | ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMAT:C ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, } Catalogue mailed free. ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty othe 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, | SUPerior instructors 
upon application. GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HAc K- | GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano. 


ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE; WILHELM ViLIM TeI0:4 Just VILIM, Violin 


ViLim, V.olin; JOHN KALAS, 'Cello. 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 





eee! xt YEAR. 
1896-1897 


Mrs. REG INA WATSON’S GOTTSCHALK LYRIC 


SCHOOL, 
| HERMAN L. WALKER, 





. ics ai GIRAUDET, 


Only teacher in Chicago representing | 


. Incorporated. 
SCHOOL Musical and Dramatic Art. ; : 
FOR THE L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director. Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
Dp > so Kimball Hall, Chicago. TENOR. 
HicHer ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Itt. | MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, | Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA WEISS, 72 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. | | : : 
_| THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL 





Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


THEORIST, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” | HOLMES COWPER, T 


“Complete Musical Analysis,” 








Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


WALTER SPRY, HARRISON 
Director of Conservatory of Masic, seul, 6, 











. 247 .. 
GorseZM™ QUINCY, ILL. | wasash Ave., 
| Piano and Organ Recitals. . . CHICAGO. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, 11. | JEANNETTE DURNO, 


* Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 220 Wabash Avenue, 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, __Cuic AGO, ILI 
G shee 


Basso. Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals 
Vocal Instructor. 


Concert Pianist. Teacher. Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, Chicago, I] 
y. GOOD . Three years with Leschetizky. Management | —— _ 
A. J. : IDRIC H, Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


ENOR, TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
On tour to Coast with Mme. Bishop Concert Com- 
CONCERT pany till January, 1898. 
ORGANIST. ~~ 
a Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Piano and 
Organ | Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
opm.nt; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
lastruction. ecariiest epoch 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III 





SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, bDirector, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, 
£ 





who may be assured when commencing their MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. 1 
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” Critique " to Or. Muckey. formula which in a few words describes the whole range it does sing irrespective of any statements which we may 

of facts. Such a formula is tcrmed a scientific or natural discover by the imagination or otherwise, regarding the 

Answerinc His ArvicL—e Unver THE Exrraorpinary /aw.” use of its vocal organs Man also sings irrespective o 

TitrLe or ** THE METAPHYSICIAN AND Mystic Now we classify facts, compare their relations, and by our statements, or what you call ‘natural law It is the 

IN THE FIELD OF Voice CULTURE.” the aid of the imagination suggest a theory or hypothesis discovery of these various positions and actions of the 

vocal organs, necessary for correct voice production 


which shall explain them. This theory is then subjected 


divided into to all possible tests, and if proven correct it ceases to be 


t 


S your article under the above title i 
parts, which are published in separate numbers of Tue @ theory, and we know that its truth is a natural law 


MusicaL Courier, I will discuss them in 


answering I have purposely waited until 


should be completed in order that no confusion might 


arise in making references to them 
Your long discussion of knowledge or 


things not only at “first glance’’ seems out of place in 


these columns, but on full consideration it 


that it was much more nportant to asc 


we know things than to discuss how we know them. I 


have already pointed out that you claim 


seeker after truth in the matter of voice pr 
that you are not sure whether Belari is right or wrong 
you would be vocal 


Now, if you were sure of your position 


equally sure that Belari was totally wrong 


1 


adapted to the present discussion, your article therefore 
e truth about 


should be called “How I would know th 
“voice production if I knew it.” Now this is neither inte~ 


esting nor instructive 
Your remark that “the science of voice 
t 


traced back to its ultimate source, would 


order Betore i 


how we know 


xcept in an indirect way, the imagination does not dis- 
| your series cover a brief statement which in a few words describes 
a whole range of facts; it has nothing whatever to do 
with the form in which they shall be expressed, whether 
brief or not, nor is it concerned in describing ranges of 
facts, whether they be wide or narrow ranges You 
would appear ™ix up your terms “natural law” and “scientific law,” 
rtain wheth« especially in the application of such terms to the present 
discussion. 
The term “natural law” applies to the vocal organs 


only to be a 
is used in a very limiied sense. It is merely a convenient 


oduction, and 
term which signifies the position and movements of the 
organs which are necessary for correct voice pro 
Specifically duction. In nature, by observation, we find that nothing 
happens by what we call chance. Given like causes and 
conditions, like effects always result. This invariable 

lation between cause and effect we recognize as unaltera 
ble, and as the cause of all phenomena. We also recog- 
production, if mize different phenomena or appearances, and these we 
involve a de- conclude are the manifestations of this invariable relation 


under differing conditions. 


scription of the whole universe as far as we know it,” 

fills me with’ dread I sincerely trust that you will not When a bird sings we know that it uses its vocal organs 
carry out any such threat. I am beginning to fear that always after the same way or method. This we call 
Tue Musica Courter will send us both bills for space. natural Man, however, can produce the singing voice 


This I should regret, for I should not fee 
being put to any expense in order to discuss your con- 
gi 3 b 


cise descriptions of the universe, or to instruct you in 


1 





understanding the English 


+ 


cal or common use. You insist so strenuously on con 
cise and correct descriptions that I must point out to you 
that what you have written regarding knowing things is, 


as 
not speak of your rhetoric or style from 
of f 
and your misapplication of quotations 


You say: “The scientific method consists 
s; second, in the comparison 
discovery by the aid term would not be very definite or convenient. 


“t 


careful classifications of fac 
of their sequences, and, finally, the 


of the disciplined imagination of a brief statement or 


guage, either 


a whole, badly and unscientifically expressed. I do 
a literary point 


view, but refer to the incorrectness of your reasoning 


el justified in in many different ways or methods. That use which 
produces the correct singing voice we call the “natural 
method,” and thosé specific adjustments and movements of 
in its techni- the organs which are necessary for such production we 
call the ‘‘natural laws of the vocal organs.” 

This distinction is necessary, for if we use the term 
“natural law’ in your sense of a statement, all correct 
statements regarding the many uses of the vocal organs 
would be “natural laws.” For instance, if we discovered 
a formula which briefly described the facts of any given 
method of incorrect voice production we would have a 
ts first in the “natural law” of the vocal organs. True, it would be a 
“natural law’’ of incorrect production, but this use of the 


Now, whether the bird sings by natural law or not, 


which is the object of the seeker after the truth of voice 
production, rather than the discovery of such statement 
as you have described 

I have made the above statements, well aware of the 
criticism with which they will be met; namely, that what 
I have said is in direct contradiction of Pearson's state 
ments. I am also well aware that he is your authority 
for the statements you have made, and that almost every 
thing you have to say on this subject is taken from his 
book (“Grammar of Science’), in many instances word 
for word, without quotation marks. It is unfortunate, 
however, that in attempting to clothe your article in his 
language you have been obliged to cut and slice to such 
an extent that I must be pardoned for saying that the fit 
is a very bad one 

You have stated somwhere that it is very difficult for 
you to write, but I cannot think you justified in making 
up almost the entire part of your article relating to this 
subject from sentences taken from Pearson's book and 
other great writers, You might offer it as a condensed 
statement of what Pearson said, although I think even 
that would be out of place; but to take sentence after 
sentence from his writings gains you hardly any credit 
Why you should occasionally credit Pearson by saying 
“in regard to this Pearson says,” when what you have 
already given as your own ideas has also been taken from 
Pearson without credit, is not quite clear, unless it be that 
you recognize that while Pearson has used the words 
which you disjoint from his book he has used them in no 
such sense as you have. 

To state the case briefly, you have not only missed his 
meanings, but you have arrived at the most startling con 
clusions. Pearson, in his reconstruction of the meanings 
of terms, has made this reconstruction in view of the 
present condition of knowledge. Viewed in these new 
relations, as he treats them, “natural law,” “‘cause,’ 
“sense,” “impression,” “facts,” and many other terms 
acquire new meanings. Scientific conclusions drawn from 
such new meanings will be true in their application, but 
the understanding of these conclusions depends upon our 
understanding of the reconstructed meanings. Any appli- 
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‘ space i concise description to himsell of the truth, and cons edge is concise descriptiotr } \ 
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in outside wor row ther it exist n man’s per him a concise description of the truth he wouid be pos I have set 1 { ag e inte 
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lo elaborate still further: Call A a Krenchman, under- ones you have quoted, and w 
standing only the French language, and B an Englishman, diametrically opposed to ther 
understanding only the English language \ has discov 
ered a certain truth, which must, as we have seen, consist was taken into consideration 
of concise description. We assume that ne has the truth 
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and that it is concisely described. But this uescription is 


in French and is in no sense a description to the English 


man. You surely could not say that A had not discov that many « 


ered the truth because B did not understand his concise out of their contexts. For instance, the three quotations 


description; therefore it is apparent that A’s knowledge 


in a concise description to himseif of broad general meanings You 


of f the trut! truth « consists 
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might be found that they agreed, when the full meaning think in words 


hich would apparently be causes you so much troubl 

n Upon examination it Regarding the use of words: In a general sense w 
yet literally speaking this is 

Whether they did or did we think in ideas, of which words are but 


This distinction 
that it has caus 


symbols, which 


f the quotations are fragmentary and taken for convenience 
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truths for whicl 


Muller and Kelvin have You use the 
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rect in saying that after we have decided the use of these 


terms it will not do to describe large stones by the term 


small, &c., or confusion would arise. But if we had a 
number of such heaps of stones, while the term ‘‘small” 
in one heap would correspond with the term small in every 
other heap, we would be quite correct in saying a very 
small heap of very large stones, although we would be 
applying the term “small” to a quantity many times larger 
than the smallest individual stone of which the heap con- 
\nyone misunderstanding this use of the words 


sisted 


large” and “small” would lack proper understanding o 
their meanings \nd when we us¢ warm, white, sweet. 
dry and similar terms in speaking of the voice no one 
understands them as having the same significance as when 

| 


used in other connections, consequently no confusion 


But you have missed the true understanding of lan- 
guage All words have broad, general meanings, which 
are expressions of conditions. When applied to specific 
uses these meanings vary. Take for example tne word 
rich.’ This signifies great abundance of that which is val- 
uable. Primarily used, it was applied to large possessions 
of property. This specific use, however, did not deprive it 
of its general meaning, and for this reason we speak of 
rich food, rich land, rich odors, rich voices, meaning that 
all these things have abundance of those qualities which 
make them valuable 

Still further. Even in the primary use of this word we 
recognize that it is only a relative expression, for what 
would be considered rich in one relation would not so be 
considered in another. Man has always lamented the in 
adequacy of words to properly describe things, and it is 
only by this varying adaptation of words, expressive of 
certain conditions, that the power of expression grows 
I would point out to you that since light, heat, color and 
sound are all forms of vibration, and since we perceive 
these things through the senses, the adaptation of terms is 
not so foolish as your narrow argument would seem to 
indicate. 

If I describe a certain production of voice, and say “A 
voice so produced becomes warmer, richer and sweeter,” 
assuming that the production which I describe is correct, 
my use of the words is correct. My statement is scientific, 
because it expresses the truth regarding voice production, 
and the words warmer, sweeter and richer are a statement 


{ the impression produced by such production upon the 


sense of hearing. If you do not understand the meaning 
in which I use these words it is not that they are wrong 
but that your general understanding of the meaning of 
words is limited. I might allow you the privilege of crit- 
icising my use of them in this instance, but I could not 
allow you the privilege of judging that I had no knowl- 
edge of voice production because I used these words, 
even although they might not answer your idea of con- 
cise description. 

And this reminds me that in your present article you 
speak (or is it Pearson?) of facts being the raw materials 
of knowledge. Now, you must be aware that “raw” is a 
term used in connection with heat and expresses an un- 


1 It is true that it has an adapted meaning 


cooked state 
and you have so used it. But according to your own 
reasoning you have no right to use it in this way. It 
is not a concise description and is a confusion of terms 
Neither was it a concise description when you made use 
of the expressions “the soft palate obtrudes itself’ and 
“the extrinsic muscles grow greedy,” &c., in one of your 
articles. These, you must be aware, are not scientific 
terms in such connections, and consequently not concise 
descriptions. Soft palates do not obtrude themselves, 
nor can greedy be properly applied to extrinsic muscles. 
According to your method of reasoning such descriptions 
would have to be thrown out. Now what you stated re- 
garding the use of extrinsic muscles was not true, but 
not because of the way in which you expressed it. Were 
I to apply your method of judging the truth I should have 
little difficulty in proving much that you write incorrect, 
and you could not question such criticism. But I would 
then be putting my understanding and methods of reason- 
ing on a par with yours, which I should not care to do 
simply for the sake of making a point against you in argu- 


ment 
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If your own definitions and use of words was correct 
I might thankfully accept your criticisms on these sub- 
jects and learn from what you write, but so far your use 
of words and meanings would justify you in offering ex- 
cuses rather than criticisms. 

Do not let me be misunderstood upon this point. If 
your object is the reconstruction of terms and the com 
mon meaning of the English language then I would bid 
you godspeed. No one could wish more for a uniform use 
of terms than myself; But if you desire to understand 
voice production you must not judge a man’s knowledge 
of this subject by his use of terms which you do not un- 
derstand. And when you write on language and methods 
of acquiring knowledge, scientific and natural law and 
many other subjects, you go too far astray. It is true 
that all these things have relation to one another, but 
in practical discussion, just as in society, there are rela 


tions so distant that we must refuse to acknowledge them 
PLACEMENT 


You say “the expression ‘placing the voice’ seems to 
give ‘Critique’ a great deal of trouble In this you are 
mistaken; it gives me no trouble whatever. I understand 
the meaning in which it is used, whether I agree that it 
is the best term or not; just as I understand the term 
white applied to the voice 

When I said “to place and locate anything is to put it 
there and leave it, and as the air waves which make up the 
voice are in constant motion, and are not stationary for 
even a fraction of a second, how therefore would it be 
possible to ‘place’ the voice anywhere?” I argued from 
your standpoint, using the meaning which you insisted on 
attaching to the word. But this meaning is too limited 
You say “the word place involves an idea of rest, while 
the voice, or air waves, involves an idea of motion, and it 
is impossible to describe motion in terms of rest.” Even 
if your conclusion be correct, the statement which you 
start with is wrong. Further, you insist on the primary 
meaning of the word 

You must be well aware that place does not necessarily 
involve the idea of rest. When man was very ignorant it 
had this meaning; but science has taught us that there 
The earth has its own motion 
In addition to this, entire 


is no such thing as rest 
and its motion around the sun 
systems of planets have their motions, and none are at, 
rest for a single instant. Still further, science has adopted 
the theory that even the smallest visible part of that which 
we call matter is made up of atoms which are in constant 
motion. We are, therefore, using a word which implies 
rest to describe things which are, in part and whole, in 
constant motion. You may answer that the word place 
is used to express the relation which things bear to one 
another, but it is exactly this which you cannot seem to 
understand, namely, that all words acquire newer and 
broader meanings, and must be used and understood in 
their relations For convenience sake, we often retain the 
old meanings when describing certain things in their ap 
parent relations 

Science makes use of the expression a. point isa plac¢ 
without size.””. Now anyone would be foolish to attempt 
to apply any fixed invariable meaning to the word place 


Words 


have so many different meanings, and so many shades of 


and criticise such an expression on such grounds 


meaning, that you really ought to try to learn these mean 
ings, so that you can intelligently understand what you 
read, even though you still retain for yourself the priv 
ilege to criticise such uses. You have looked so closely 
at these things that you have grown near-sighted. 

But let us see whether, in its limited sense, the use of 
the word place in voice production can be subjected to any 
such criticisms as you offer, viz., that we are expressing 
motion in terms of rest 

If matter be made up of moving particles, while we can 
not state correctly that any one particle could be placed, 
yet the entire collection, or that which forms what we call 
matter, can quite properly be said to be placed 

Again, a stream of water can be placed in a given chan 
nel, irrespective of the fact that every particle of water is 
in constant motion. 

Again, the moving belt of an engine is placed on two 
wheels, notwithstanding the fact that it is in constant mo 
tion So the voice can be said to be placed, irrespective of 
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the fact that no one single air wave of which it is com 
posed, can be placed 

The word “place” in voice production is subject to criti 
cism. but not for any such reasons as you have given 

When I wrote that “voice placement corresponds with 
the term voice production” I used the term voice produc 
tion as signifying correct voice production. You could have 
no possible excuse for assuming otherwise, for imme 
diately following this statement I say that “to correctly 
produce the voice certain adjustments are necessary, &c., 
and we call this placement.” So understood, in voice pro 
duction the term place is a synonym for “correctly pro 
duce,” which is a very different thing from what you say, 
and breaks the force of your foolish play upon these terms 
This you must have understood, for you say: “Again, he 
(‘Critique’) tells us that ‘if the voice is correctly produced 
it is placed.’”” This very sentence signified that in voice 
training the meaning of the word place is “correctly pro 
duce,” and when you substitute “produce” for the word 
“place,” and make my sentence read “A voice which is 
incorrectly produced is not produced,” it is simply another 
example of your carelessness. If you wish to make a sub 
stitution of terms, using my definition of these terms in 
this sentence, you should have said, “A voice which is in 
correctly produced is not correctly produced,” which is 


indeed quite true 


Moreover, production of voice does not mean merely 
generation of vibrations or air waves which make up the 
voice. It signifies every adjustment the organs which 


produce the finished voice 

All this, however, is merely an argument regarding the 
use of words, and has nothing to do with knowledge 
Whether a person say “voice production” or “voice place 
ment,” if he understands the proper position of the or 
gans, his knowledge consists in that fact, and not in his 
] 


use of either term. This it seems impossible for you to un 


derstand I have already said that you have a perfect 
right not to use the term; also to criticise it as severely 
as you please, but when you understand what the term 
signifies, you must not try and make it stand for some 
thing else. 

RESONANCI 


How you obtained the idea that my _ statement 

Resonance .is the resu ot placement was intended 
as a definition passes understaning You must have 
given Ire¢ scope to your | pl ned magination 
It is a true statement, but is in no sense a definition. You 
“supposed” “placement” meant resonance Why it 
difficult to see. I replied that resonance is not placement, 
but is the result of placement You then attempted to 
prove that I disagreed with phy t I showed you 
that I did not, according to the definit vhich you gave 
You said substantially that, according to the physicists 
resonance is the result of certain conditions, giving these 


conditions. My statement was that resonance is the re 
sult of placement, and since placement implies certain con 
ditions, my statement is true, but is not a definition of 
resonance \ statement may be true as a statement, but 
not a true definition. You confuse things too much 

You attempt to make my use of the word sounding 
board a proof of the incorrectness of my statement In 
this you do not succeeed, for the only reason you give 
can possibly act 


as a sounding-board, because sounding-boards must be 


is that nothing in the vocal instrument 
perfectly dry Now it is also true that in manufac 
tured instruments dryness essential condition for 
resonance, but it is not true of the vocal instrument, for 


all of its parts are moist According to your reasoning, 


since dryness is an essential condition of resonance and 
we do not find dryness in the vocal instrument, we could 
not possibly have resonance in the voice Still further, 
according to such reasoning in regard to dryness, your 
comparison of the vocal cords to strings would be in 
correct, for you are aware that it is necessary that the 


strings of all manufactured instruments must be dry, 
whereas we find the vocal cords decidedly wet. If dry, 
they could not possibly produce musical sounds, and if 
too wet the sounds produced would be of bad quality 
Having disproved your assertion regarding dryness, it 
would not be necessary for me to go further, but in ex 
planation I will say that the word sounding-board is 


used merely in a broad general sense, as one might, for 


LOUIS V. SAAK 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 9 


the sake of illustration, compare certain parts of the vocal 
instrument to those parts of manufactured instruments 





n a general sense 


which corresponded to them 
YOUR CAPITAL ERROR 

In regar to Belari’s sentence “The capital error, the 

cause of all Dr. Muckey’s errors, is to pretend to ap 

ply to the vocal organs the theory of the vibration 


of cords rigid by tension, purely and simply * * * 


completly omitting — the proper position of the 
laryux,” &c., I have this to say: I showed you in my 
last article that yeu had left out two words, viz 

“simply and purely,” which omission completely changed 
the meaning of the sentence It is evident that you 


carelessly noted the fact of your omission, but neglected 
to read what followed, for you now supply these words 
and ingeniously ask, ‘Does this mean that there are ways 
of making the vocal cords rigid other than by tension?” 
&c. No. it means nothing of the kind, as I have already 


shown you. The words “simply and purely” do not qual- 





ify the phrase “rigid by tension,” as you insist on trying 


to make them, but qualify the verb apply, which gives a 





very different meaning to the sentence from the foolish 
interpretation you attempt to put upon 


It t1 n that vou applv simp! nd ] 
t does not ean that you apply simply and purely one 


theory of tension, but that you simply and purely apply 





the one theory of tension, omitting other theories 
(not of tension) regarding other i factors, such 
as position of larynx, modification of & So you 
will see is you suppose, 


rigid by tension 


the applic: 
These phrases mus as a \ » and must not 





be subjected to a top-kn« tty” method of analysis 


MAR 


Having set you right o1 is point of misinterpretation THE MUSICAL COURIER, 107 AVEN = Heme 
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of the sentence. I do not feel that I am bound to give 


VICTOR HUGO ON THE DRAMA 


or ivory ) , ’ 
a PREFACE TO R B 


irguments as to the impossibility or possibility of the 
insertion into the cords of pieces of wood, metal 


the important factors left out. When 


you ask me to state what these important factors are it HE public is composed of three classes of spectators 
. women. thinkers and the crowd so-called 


is another evidence « yo! carelessness in reading. for 
these factors are stated in the sentence, as I have already The crowd demat t oh ni 
pointed out the characters The crowd or the people are o desirous 











' 

The criticism which I gave in the present instance of ©! action that they value but little either emotion or char 
vour arguments being ridiculous is based upon the fact ucters Women, wholly occupied by the emotional de 
of vour misunder ding of the sentence: consequently velopments, pay little or no attention to the characters 

your argument hased upor such n isunderstanding while the t te of the thinkers for the portr uval of cha 
have no weight and are not necessary to discuss. You cter on the stage is so pronou d that they receive 
sav that I give no fact 1 upport of my criticism. but emotion as incidental to the dr but almost totally 
this fact of your cor nt misunderstanding is so impor discard action 
tant a fact that it only necessary to point it out to In other rds three distinct isses of people go t 
prove you wrong the theatre for pleasure, but one for the pleasure of tl 

You have pointed out in the first pare of your urticle eyes, one for pleasure of the heart and one for pl ire 
(or rather Pearson | pointed out) that analogy has its of the spirit 
use. but also its dangers, in reasoning, and it is the em Consequently we have three distinct sses f play 
ployment of this method of ar logy on your part, be upon the stage, one inferior and vulgar, the other tw: 
tween the vocal orgar ind strings, which has caused superior and more or less worthy—melodr tor t 
you so much trouble It is this analogy to which Belari’s people, tragedy analyzing the human passions for w 
entence refers ind for thinkers comedy which paints humanity 

I have spent some time upor this sentence is IT am While thus classifying it must be remembered that 
curious to see how ng it will be before you are able to c'assificatior thi rt can be absolutely rigorou I 
at least understand that it will not bear the construction people or crowd have the instinct of the beaut ful as wel 
which you have put upon it s of*the mediocre love of the id A s of the 

The long quotation (trot Pearson, of course) regard common Likewise every complete thinker must have in 
ing the mystic and the poet, with which you close your — stincts of the heart of womanly del y, and all whe 
irticle. is so Iudicrously out of place that it can but give know the mysterious laws governing the sexes know that 
rise to merriment. T do not think you can find anything the most feminine of wom vy be t} er 
which T have written which would lay me open to the Furthermore it must be added that all three of these 
charge of being a poet Such a charge would rather be classes are right their nat ns ts ill 
against you for your burst of eloquence garding truth three necessities of the nature ar Iso necessities of the 
in vour last article, which would not stand the application drama so-called It is the log 1 «} k produced be 
of scientific terms for a single instant. Still if that time tween these three that produces upon the imaginary world 
comes when T shall be a dangerous member of the com (separated from the real world by the footlights) the por 
munity or shall be placed behind the bars of an insane traiture of human life consisting of events grand, sma 
asvlum. as mad as a “March hare,” it cannot be said that comic. tragic. terrible or beautiful which create interest 
Dr. Muckey did not warn me for the moment and moral as a lasting influence 

As you have established the precedent of ending each The latter is the main object, the former the 1 s by 
of vour articles with a delicately suggestive compliment, which it is reached 
I feel that I ought not to be lacking in this respect. So Of the three types of drat iggested the third 
in closing permit me to express the gratification that you tragedy comprises and nourishes the Cor 
have at least proved one thing, n y, that while our neille and Moliére would exist independently ‘ 
language is defective, its thology. fortunately, is in no other but for Shakespeare, who came tween t 
sense equal to the patl loev of vour understanding of it and giving to Corneille the left har to M ‘ yg 

The two opposing electricities comedy and tragedy, were 


(To be continued.) 
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thus connected and the sparks emt 


produced the drama 








At the period when a monarchy ibout to fall severa 
phenomena y be observed. | t al re t the n 
bility begins to bre il nt t 1 or meit It leiting 
t divides into portions, and what are the re ilts? 

Royalty reel the « sty gor out Law ta t 
ru P t ty rumble nade the mn d 
verse intrigue The élite ety degenerates and d 
teriorates \ mort eblene takes p tl 
whole body wit t vithin Grand t t tl 
small alone t king a sad pul specta 

All feel instinctively that an ene ppre g Hen 
ennui of the past, fear of the future, defiance rybody 
discou gement if protour ri r., t 

n the disintegrati« < the nobility. one party. the least 

nest. the least gene s, ret it the irt These 
know by the flair the 1 in WwW hat everyti re 
vill soon be gone Events pre 1 tl who would 
profit by the rcumstances 1 t ten to enrich them 
S es, to p t nd sw A Ip wl they cat i\ 
their hands 

Without regard tor othe r | r the rt it 

untry. ea : or 2 | - nterest 
of the great pul tune. Spirit and dept y unit 
to produce urtesat d niste Hast de t 
hecome ft nd powerful and certain succe attends the 
effort Order tate dignit p nor, law 

ne\ ] take ervtl g tol 

Life becomes led by ambition and cupidity Under a 
é y exterior « gr ty ar pret e of dignity are 
ness has engendered And since this exercise of vanity 
nsolence and brutal selfishr | ir its first condition 
the setting d natura ment the soul hecome 

When tl fir ‘ ‘ g and disgrace at lengt! 

rive erta et g nstr develops 1 th 

aa 

But the despairing conditior f royalty leads the other 

t ft nobility. t hette part nt 1 different way 

ese retire t Pp cau 1 domains 
Witl ror bh ess iff they ] t heir ey 
pD g event nd lly run t Iter 

e ¢ ( the A ( Z \ \ t ow 
' : while eat <« d he " e the 
r . t ic » a +] — gtod 

rl iss of gentry gives tl tree re to | cet 

1 pleasure They buy nd wast njoy, bor 

‘ ] t pr ther ri r ¢ themselv« 

er 1 § throw ‘ te tl . ] 

tut f ry ‘ t h that altl ug the 

onarchy re r the ! e first he flame 

their n y out d t e! ? e remain 
I we é ! ditors 
we P or dventurer. 1} , bully and 

ppeat n t or \ hurt nity 
eret e under et 1 ‘ ely 
deigne to ol 

He 1 KS t | bit re t \ s rict 

Jd power db ‘ 1D ‘ phe H ret ' 
beggar ug F rt He ¢ v1 way 
vit tain g e, t 1 ( the rqu ind 
tl ef the re ‘ ‘ it sound 

¢ thing the ¢ eman that wa 

) the | e pres s, tl nan he hides and the 
sword he show 

* * * 

Out t the ‘ t entury Spait 
grew Ruy B D Sa te 1 Don Cesar (The 
Queet vhere rw s 

aw ents the peop his epoch. Th 
peop W Ave past, a future, perhap but no present 

pl ' t telligent trong pia W p ne 

Pe Q pon th ha the marth ‘ t ude and 

t e premeditations of genius; the peopl | 
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of grand seigneurs, but in all its misery and abjection in 
love with the only figure which in the midst of this crum- 
bled united in one authority, charity, 


prospe rity 


society represents, 
Salluste stands for the personification of absolute egoism 


and egotism combined, of care without repose. 


Don César is his opposite, the symbol of insouciance 
and philosophic disinterestedness. Don Salluste represents 
the Drama, Ruy Blas the Tragedy The drama knots 


action the tragedy cuts it. 
lo these three characters a fourth should perhaps have 
King Charles II. But the king was no 


was but a shadow 


comedy envelops it, 
been added, the 
character, he 

Che philosophic subject of Ruy Blas is the people aspir- 
to more elevated regions. The human 
The dramatic sub- 


ver aspiring, 


ing, ¢ 


subject is the man who loves a woman 


ject is the lackey who loves a queen. 
» @) Ss 
Che older dramas are richer than the more modern ones, 


Tartuffe 
serpent, 


in that they offer more different faces to study. 
Tartuffe 
now a man, then an idea 

black married 


for others it is a patricienne married to a parvenue; 


makes some weep, others laugh. is a 


a hypocrite, hypocrisy 


Othello for some is but a who has a 
white; 
again it means a jealous person, for yet others 


for others 


it 15 Je lousy itself depicted Yet these varieties of con- 
ke nothing from the fundamental unity of the 


composition 


ception ta 
\ thousand branches have yet one trunk. 


> *s 


By “Hernani” and “Ruy Blas” two centuries of Spanish 


history are framed; two grand centuries, during which it 


was given to the descendants of Charles-Quint to govern 


the world; two centuries which it seems Providence would 
not prolong an hour, for Charles-Quint was born in 1500 
and Charles II. died in 1700. In 1700 Louis XIV. in 


herited from Charles-Quint, as in 1800 Napoleon inherited 
from Louis XIV 

These grand apparitions of history which illuminate the 
world from time to time are for an author beautiful and 
melancholy, but inspiring spectacles on which the eyes 


He 


canvas ot his writing 


remain fixed is made sometimes to transfer them to 
the 
he gives to Hernani the rays of an aurora of the 
f twilight. In Hernani 


In Ruy Blas it sets 


‘hus 
dawn; to Ruy Blas the shadows o 


the sun of the House of Austria rises. 


. 8 @ 
M. Epovarp COoLonne. 
It does not seem fitting to leave the subject of Berlioz 
without giving attention to the Frenchman who, of all 
others, has been the one to, in a sense, reveal the light 


of Berlioz’s genius to his countrymen. Not only so, but 


to accent its importance to the entire world 
For there is no doubt of the tremendous impetus given 
the real grandeur and 


the carth over to the impression of 


power of the works of the French composer by the un- 


tiring zeal and devotion of the celebrated chef d’orchestre, 
Edouard Colonne 
Not only the “Damnation of Faust,” but “ 


et Juliette,” 


Les Tre yyens,” 


“Romeo Jenvenuto Cellini,” “L’Enfance du 


Christ, Harold in Italy,” &c.. and the shorter 
works as well, have been held before the eyes of the 
French by M. Colonne with a courage, enthusiasm and 


persistence worthy of the dead man’s genius and of the 
conviction of his admiring compatriot. 
Not only so, 


remarkable enthusiasm engendered in his orches- 


but by his passionate ardor in the work, 


and the 


tra, these works have been made so admirable in the hear- 


ing that they have become popular favorites, and have 


therefore now been so constantly rehearsed and repeated 


that the execution of them surpasses in fire, vitality, mag 


netism and perfection of finish that of anything in music 


anywhere. The success of the “Damnation of Faust” is 





phenomenal and still grows. It is one of the most vibrant, 
thrilling and arousing musical presentations of modern 
times. 

M. Colonne is a man of large musical erudition and cos 
mopolitan appreciation. His generosity and largeness of 
temperament added to this give him a tremendous hori 


He is an ardent lover of Russian composition, and 


zon 
has done much for his young compatriots. 

He was educated at first in the conservatories of Bor 
deaux, his birthplace, and of Paris He studied violin, 


harmony, fugue, counterpoint, &c., taking first prizes in 
them, and made his début as violinist at the Paris Opera, 
whose orchestra he afterward directed, and in the con 
certs of Padeloup, whose disciple he became 

He became early identified with musical organization, 
founding the Concert National, which later became I’As 
sociation Artistique, with headquarters at the Odéon first 
and later at the Chatelet, where he now is. 

Any other city would have long since erected a superb 
concert hall for the accommodation of so worthy a son, 
who never fails to fill to overflowing the old tubs and 


boats in which he is forced to give his impressive musical 


feasts. 
Mr. Colonne is Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, an 
order founded by Napoleon. He is one of the most 


amiable, loyal and charming of men, gentle, convincing, 
He has a wife, one of the most fascinating and 
of the 


magnetic. 


distinguished of Frenchwomen, now one leading 
singing teachers in Paris, and a little boy four or five years 
old. FANNIE 


EpGar THoMAs 


Herr Georg Liebling at Homburg. 


HE gayest of gay German watering places is crowded 
just now, among the visitors being as usual a large 
proportion of English, and though a good deal of disap- 
felt the of Wales’ ab 


sence, due to his recent accident, there is no lack of fes 


pointment is, of course, at Prince 


tivities of the usual kinds 
Last Saturday afternoon the beautiful Goldsaal of the 


Kurhaus was crowded with a fashionable audience on 
the occasion of the concert given by Herr Georg Lieb 
ling, under the patronage of His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, His Royal High 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, K. G., &c. Herr Liebling 


had come straight from Osborne, where he had the honor 
of playing before Her Majesty the Queen. 

His program was of a recherché character and largely 
devoted to Chopin, though Beethoven's ‘““Waldstein So 
Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capriccioso” and Liszt's 
Not the least ap 


preciated of concert virtuoso’s efforts was his own charm 


nata,” 
Second Rhapsody found a place therein 


ing “Suite a la Watteau,” which he played to Her Majesty 
on his recent appearance at Osborne. 


From the Lankow Studio. 


Last an entertainment was given at Far 


Rockaway for the benefit of the fresh air fund and a large 
S. Verron, a baritone singer ‘who 


Thursday 


audience was present. 
Anna Lankow, sang several selections 
brilliantly and the to enthusiasm 
Madame Lankow was complimented upon her pupil's suc 


is a pupil of Mme 


aroused audience 


cess, 


Miss Whatley, of Savannah. 


Probably one of the most wonderful pupils of the New 
York College of Music, for her age especially, is Miss 
Sessie Whatley, of Savannah, Ga Although less than 


fourteen years of age, she executes with marked technic 
and Bee 


thoven, Wagner, Rubinstein and other classic composers 


expression selections from such masters as 


with ease and graceful touch, without the least semblance 


of effort. Her talent is obvious to musical judges. 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMEIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 
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The W. W. Thomas Musical 
Choir Exchange. 


Agency and 


HE attention of musicians is directed to the adver 
tisement of W W Thon It ot necessary to 
introduce Mr. Thomas to the musical publi this coun 
try, for he has been known for a long time not only as a 
singer, but also a music direc H udgment of 
the ability of singers is exceptionally good. His position 
last season as the head of the fir | & Fellows, 
choir agents, in Carnegie Hall, 1 hosts of friends 
who will be pleased to know he pened new ihices 
in Carnegie Hall He has secured Rooms No 303 and 

304, on the third floor, which were fe é vccupied by 
{nnes, the bandmaster Room No. 304 ‘ he 
largest rooms in Carnegie Ha 

Mr. Thomas will have the assistance of well-known and 
capable people, whose names W 1 be nnounces in the 
next issue of THe MusicaL Courtet The recent trip 
through the country which M1 homa ide put | 
in touch with many leading mu 1 ind the mncert 
end of his business will s ‘ developmet 
The securing of choir positio ‘ ‘ sest 
attention That Mr. TI ‘ é 
gone conclusion 

Home for Opera in English. 

HE plan to establish a permanent hor for op 
T English at the American 1 tre se t the outse 
of the forthcoming year, destit t plished 
by the Castle Square Ops ( Despite tl 
tense heat of the past w t t p 
tion sale of seat 1 ‘ 
the box office last Thursday morning unpre lented 
in the histor é g I g t vd 
assembled at the commencement the regu eat ‘ 
on Monday morning 

It act worthy 

ribe e pl v pe 
ances demurred at g 1 
demand r tl be mahbat | 
pressions of pleasurs 
on eve d Flatt re ‘ 
last sé« ged 
in regarding t A 
known t he p t 
re al Be } t 
troduce two pi ) \ K M 
Attalie ( re, wl \ re I 
Beatrice The rema 1 > 
cat Lizz Ml | H ( 
Pietro, Joseph F. She W. G. S t 
Lambertu ix 1H » Fr I 
lan; Frate S. P. Ve | G le O 
Peronella, Rose Leight Filiy King: Orett 
Gene eve Gal ¢ | 1) I | 

[he ¢ ‘ hy] 1 
the cl g 
disp iy at 1 A ‘ 
for them the designation of the “Greatest Singing ¢ 
The opera is produced | t 
of Musical Dire | £ ) | 
ward P. Temple The 
cessories will tend 
the beauty of the pr ict 
versally admired 

A Midsummer Song Recital. 

Mrs. Tryhena Wood-Richaré pupil « | Pr 
Miller, of the Metrop ( \J Ne 
York, gave a “midsummer D 
Hotel last week and achieved g S} \ 
assisted by | Presto Mille 1 | 1 { 

W Rietzel 
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7 It is very simple when criticising an artist to refer t 






































y and Z “ 
ae \) or her good as well as bad points—t prai t riticis¢ 
severely but when there is absolutely nothing to censure 
adver when one feels that vocally, dramatically and musically 
ssary to (S nothing could be better, then I be e it b rt 
is coun critic to remain silent with one rr two exceptions, I not 
nly as a included), and not to insult such implicit per tion by 
° q ' . : 
nent ol column of praising sentences, that generally contain more 
position - nonsense than brains. Herr Wuzel, who sang Telramund 
‘ell : , ' 
ellows, } \ seems to be improving dramatica lv at eacl performance 
friends, AS P Last year, soon after my arriv n Berlin, I heard him for 
y othices FIN = 244 the first time, and was very mu npressed by his fir 
303 and A) > voice, but observed the entire lack of histrionix bility 
pied by by freedom of action 
of the t ‘ * * * 
I can specially recommend Otto Singer's Fantasie 
wn and - stiick” for violin and orchestra to al! violinists who et 
5 
17 > ‘ - 
in the deavor to produce occasional novelties. Prof. Carl Ha 
- J , P . 
t trip played it two seasons ago with the Ro Orchestra 
is. 
1 . > 
ut him af under the direction of Weingartner, witl great succes 
conc t ~ ' 
ncer As Herr Singer who has re ved ample re gnition in 
pment Germany, hails from Cincinnati, this work ou to be 
osest BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | bestowed upon her To attempt a criticism of her art of violinists 
» fore BERLIN, August 9, 1898. { : . me 
‘ ™ : _ would be as ridiculous as to find fault with “Tristan und * * * 
AST Wednesday the four hundredth performance of oes i : , 
os mn , ’ Isolde which, I am sure, would prove a certain kind of Miss Geraldine Morgan and Paul Mormas hott 
Tannhauser” in Berlin was given at the new Royal ‘gare : - : ‘ Pare : 
$ insanity with which some Viennese celebrities are ctes of New York, played the Brahms double concerto wit 
Opera House It was a grand jubilee, although neither , 2 . 
: , age Mme. Heink is not alone great in opera, but I am told the Hochschule orchestra. under the direction of Dr 
the 1udience nor the participating artists were in a testive | . : | , ‘ I 
she ranks equally as high as Liedersanger I am tr Toachin f weeks w a . +} 
pera i n d. Tt nt | t ned t ffect all on th tage , i t ew weel go ‘ e gave a 
00 e intense heat seemet © affect o e sti > ow ” ’ 
ae E ieee great admirer of “The Prophet nd should not ha t home. at which the Morgans were present. he anoke 
outse consequently pr ducing the same result in the well-filled , . , . & ' . 
yr tended the pertormance wert it not that Mme Heir Ww their recent perfor nce mn the } rhest terme 
p hed uditorium - c i} : 2 
. a9 a stranger to me. With such an artist in the cast, I am 
the in n r fran ; ] ] } Z ’ ° ? 
Conducto Wolfra evidently suffered the most as willing to sit through a whole perf rmanace of Mart} ’ 
SCTIP some of his tempos sounded ridiculous to a normal mu , . . . Knapt the « ellent K ersanger in Man 
j I cai ‘ ine which is nearly as impossible t me as to listen t , : 
ned at } r } } a ee eo af £2 | } 1 at tl f , A Don Tuar A ° 
eal s he sg su fhic t 0 ) s remark é 198% y | lan y 
tented \ ‘ ‘ pre of irk osincuan weateiie ss cetii Rear sila lili aete. iailic ll Masia z ga 
dentes hl hilit thie nerfarmance may he looked un ae at r emnor t Tell. Har Heil Wol n “el 
, “ae I ay be Ie CMON WO cng. 1) cebst 0) abel ele conn” wes-cne ott é H \ Telra 
we idverse fate Herr Kammersanger Zeller, of Weimar cdc eee ain 1 » elie und, Hollaend« d H S e was one of the 
. - > greates iccomplishme S | e eV hear . 
Sale who appea A Tannhane \ e orn at Toitsewinkel. it ‘ pera best on the Germar stage 
appear ra er, was born at Voitswinke Herr von Bandrowski, of Frankfurt-on-the Main, as J 
B ria.in 1856. and from 1877-80 he was teacher at a schoo . ” * * * 
a ee a4 , , hann von Leyden, was also very good, although his con 
sub n Landcherg-on-tl oct lever ars ago his tenor ae , - Pinherd Gtrar ‘ ait a ‘ —" 
indsberg-on-the-I Eleven years ago his t eption of the character of the prophet was a trifle too R ‘ S | symphony 
—_ = pearted the attention of the Manich seniias nd , 3 : entitled “Teta | : hh will « se fs 
i vib coreg a ' e Munich Intendant. an " tame. Vocally he is naturally well endowed, but ought to en rien ‘ hrst pe 
: the Meanich aners. tras lading won ] n > S alaaosl ; ; : 
— e Muni — Fed von Milder and Richart noying habits e., of continually drawling the tones as - 
eard — : Wetenae § feter on f > Tranetel : . , _ 
Strauss in Ws ir, and later on from Frau Franziska long as possible, causing a howling effect, he would surely Concertmeister Ernst Wendel, who led the first violins 
por »  tter ichar \\ rer’ ich . iny 1 ™ 
lileed Ritter (Richard Wagner's sister), in Munk PROT Acs tn. cote Cle eee tel of the mas Orchestra tw sons ago, has been ay 
lul wee sah a on Feller made hy n ns o ifving } 
) Herr Ze was by no mea gratitying The staging was gorgeous. however at times defective pointed concertmeister ft opera at Konigesberg 
* ther a sing ra in actor He was unquestionably Verv amie il \ the first ene of the ee nd uct wl ick * * * 
: nossessed with a fine : het he ic now entirely living : 
' wit ‘ ut he now entirely living , presented eee H d. including a frozen I os 1 sities wield ; 
pon his earlw « ned laurels 1 his ole accomplish ‘ , ’ 1:9 
as por rly t r Ir whole a ymplish river. vet the foliage f the trees nd shrubs. which were tached tn the han rt 1 1 ,—_ eS — t] 
dome nts the lack of mental for¢ s plain! isibl nd : 1 1” £1 ; ‘ ; . Pe 
ao t i e was pla vy visible and = partly covered with snow, was all in full bloon is in Tune ie ete io wien ct EF 
= ithout tl success is nigh impossibl r 0 1 
. \ ut that st nig mpossible Her von Gow [he quadrille on skates was most exciting, as I was in a 
Dot Loam. former! t the ra in Bremen mas ¢ + deal ; . : 
sicscnsain: Mtn pera sale Wes SH tGCe onstant fear one of the skaters would dive into t Paolo Gallico. 
s¢ Wolfram von Eechenhact ‘ ¢ eautiful voi or ‘ 
ae vam von % He has a beautiful voice. p rchestra pit. It was apparently their first experience or Pac G the nianist } Saickial 1 smmer va 
as t intonation, f personality, and 1 dramatic worl e. and several times Conductor Wolfram was obliged han nell etait tn Mies Wail ry. : eet eel 
aes eanalie ae fink } emedie ama te cae On a ar W < H 
any 8 ’ I y . rise ee | / to make long ritards to give the dancers time to regain his regular season will begin Mond Souther ¢ of 
anes fferently the audience passed over his exquisite reading = their balance With the exception of the above-1 entioned i. etal a‘ me pees: Riilding Fest Fifty-ninth 
f the “Evening Star,” whereas Zeller, who was the guest natances the whole performancs excelent : - : : 
a . ‘ ae : ' , . street 
d considerable unworthy applause The oftener I 
tore » Herr Kniofer the more I am convinced of his su ** * Blanche Marchesi. 
the - 2 . \r , the notahl rt ‘ . + +) Inited 
perior vocal training. Although his upper register is very BERLIN, August 11, 1898 \ g l 
wor ' ' a 1 1 es States tl S " he B M dau 
vea the perfect mmand he has over his wonderfu (in Monday an excellent pertormance ot ngerit : . . 
rus , , ; : : ene $ the connerned Pas ‘ — eS — = 
, lower register causes one to forget the occasional defects vas given at the new Royal Opera House, wit Hert . ss Sts : lad 
n his high tones. He one of the few singers here who Bandrowski as Lohengr 1M Schu He . 5' 
knows how to use their voice There is not such lack of Ortrud. Herr v. Bandrowski again provee Ss possession : ' : 
‘ iterial as there is of proper training f an exceptional natural voice, but failed to carry out his 1 V y I t Noli x ec gly 
Fri. Reinl was very good as Venus, and Frl. Destinn part as well as his gener: bility woul rrant, on a¢ — . . 
i is Elizabeth w ] ery good, considering she was count of his taulty singing Ha g mentioned his weak Her prog I , 
4 t ke her New Yor SLtcee in Vas 
ed upon to take Frl. Egli’s part at the last moment. points in my last letter, | will refer to his one artistic suc : ? : ; 
The scenery was very fine, especially the Wartburg in the cess as Lohengrin. It was upon | first entrance, when 
distance It Va in exact reproduction in every detail as he sang ~ I eb wohl mein eber Schwatl leb’ wohl th t \V ANTI D \ pianist f inter? 
sé t to-day stands at Fisenacl On January 7 it will b he was at his best. None of s annoying faults were ap ng appeared in Europe and America, desires a pos 
New forty-two year nce the first production of “Tannhauser” parent and I don’t remember of ever having heard it sung tion in a hool as instructor of Piano, Harmony, & 
ourt n Berlin. Theodor Formes appeared in the title role with more warmth and grandeur. If he would take Mme Pianist,” care of THe Musitcat Courter, New York 
PI t 
W Schumann-Heink as an example and endeavor to acquire¢ > 
* * * , , . 1 ‘ , ’ "7 ‘ 
irle some of her vocal as well as dramatic perfection, which A YOUNG tenor, American, well educated, fine appear 
The performance of Meverbeer’s “The Prophet” was ot he is fully capable of. it being onlv a matter of training ance. witl ple ising. robust quality f voice apital y 
pecial interest, as Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has been with Herr v. Bandrowski. he would be a welcome guest trained, would teach \ 1] Mus d Voice Culture in 
2 engaged for the Royal Opera here the oming season at all times Mme. Schumann-Heink scored another great publ private r normal s y] yllewe, seminary I 
5 ippeared as Fides, and Herr v. Bandrowski, of Frankfurt- triumph. To criticise the minutest detail in her art is an cl 1 of mus Has given v il lessons four years with 


on-the-Main, as Johann von Leyden Mme. Schumann impossibility, as there is nothing to find fault with. and to success, and has made many appearances in concert. opera 
Heink is at present considered the greatest German alto analyze perfection is a task which I don’t consider myself - 


in opera, and it is with right that this distinction has been able to do society. Address Tenor. care 


Opera, Concerts WM. H. = 


“- Song Recitals R =. G =. R, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
August 18, 1898. { 
Miss ANNA MORGAN. 


HEN Miss 
studio 


Anna Morgan decided to remove to a 
the Fine Arts Building and opened a 
and expression, undoubtedly it marked 


in 
school of acting 
the beginning of a new era in dramatic art in Chicago 
For many years Miss Morgan has been known as one 


of 
the foremost instructors in America, several of the best 
known managers having engaged artists directly from her 
*hands. 

As principal of the dramatic department at a conserva- 
tory there was necessarily a limit to her opportunities, but 
in organizing her own school and working out her own 
tl 
which have for years lain in abeyance. 

The Anna Morgan school of expression for the culti 
vation of the voice and the study of dramatic art is situate 
on the eighth floor in the Fine Arts Building and is open 
There is a department for professional 
training, Shakespearian 


1eories there will be scope for the development of ideas 


the entire year. 
for and 
classes, classes for women who desire to become speakers, 


people dramatic stage 
also for male speakers, children’s classes and also class 
Pantomime and the art of speaking 
Particular attention is 


lessons for teachers 
are special subjects in this studio. 
directed to those who desire to become singers, but who 
before they can sing must be able to speak. It is fre 
quently observable in the singing of English that the artist 
fails to clearly enunciate 

If young singers only recognized the necessity for learn- 
ing to speak the English language, and with that object 
studied with such a woman as Anna Morgan, how much 
less dismal failure would need to be recorded? 

Miss Morgan has for years demonstrated her ability to 
train artists, has also conducted many private classes, and 
has been regarded as the highest authority in the art of 
Whether for 
purely social conversational purposes, the stage or the 


what may be termed natural expression. 


platform, she is equally at home in her ability to train 

Personally she is a woman of much forcefulness of char- 

acter and charm of manner, with a convincing thorough 

ness that marks the educated artist and woman of culture, 

and her new venture should be attended with marked suc- 

cess. 

Che curriculum of her school is expressed as follows: 

THE 


ART OF ELOCUTION. 


This is primarily the art of every-day speech. Its ele 
ments include the correct placing of the voice, the cultiva 
tion of an agreeable tone quality, clear enunciation, dis- 
tinct articulation and correct pronunciation. Further 
more, it necessitates the development of the ear as an im 





fa 





aN 





portant aid to the voice, and demands the awakening of 
an appreciation of the musical elements of tune, time and 
phrasing, which are most important factors in the use of 
conversational English, wherein culture, or the want of it, 
is more readily displayed than in any other form of vocal 
expression. 

DEPORTMENT 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Physical culture educates the body for a becoming de 
portment; a systematic development of the body along 
natural lines of expression secures all the essentials which 
constitute good manners and a pleasing address. The ob 
ject here is to promote good health; to obtain such proper 
breathing as shall insure the best physical conditions for 
the production of tone, and to gain such flexibility of the 
members of the body as shall enable the student to express 
himself with facility and precision. 

PANTOMIME. 


Miss Morgan pays great attention to the subject of 
pantomime as the necessary and legitimate accompaniment 
of speech. She has originated a of pantomime 
studies suited to the purpose of instruction and of enter- 
tainment. 


series 


WOMEN IN ASSEMBLY 


Very few people have given the slightest heed to the 
quality of their speaking voices. This deficiency becomes 
specially apparent in club sessions, conventions and other 
public gatherings. Miss Morgan will pay particular at 
tention to the development of the conversational voice and 
its adjustment to the requirements of platform speaking 
and public discussion. 

MEN’S VOICES 


Miss Morgan also undertakes a like office for the male 
speaker. She gives instruction in both voice and gesture 
to the clergyman, the lawyer and the political orator 


PROFESSIONAL CLASS FOR DR MATIC AND STAGE TRAINING 


This course includes the most modern and 
methods of instruction in action and dramatic expression 
whether for recitation and monologue, or for the inter 
pretation of scenes and plays both modern and classic, 
and it embraces all the preparation essential to such suc 
cess as can be attained short of actual work on the pro 
fessional stage. This means obtaining facility in voice and 
action, and practicing the complex forms of dramatic ex 
pression. Every opportunity is provided to test the capa 
bilities of those who possess a dramatic temperament 


1 
original 


SHAK FSPERIAN CLASSES 


will be formed for the analysis and critical reading of the 
plays from a literary point of view. Scenes from the plays 
will be utilized and roles assigned for rehearsal among 
students who wish to receive dramatic training As is 
well known, one feature of Miss Morgan’s work for sev 
eral years past has been the public presentation on the the 
atrical stage of standard and current plays, in which the 
element of education has been sought as fully as the ele 
ment of amusement. 


RECILATIONS 


Pupils who have not the time to drill in the necessary 
technic of their art can be coached in prose, poetic, or 


JOSEPHINE SS. 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. @_¢ 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





SERENA SWABACKER, 
2 ee Gyoprano 42 


3306 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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405 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 
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dialect selections, and these selections will be made which 
can easily be adapted to their personality and style 
MORNING 


WEDNESDAY KEADINGS. 


Miss Morgan will conduct a class in reading on Wed 
nesday at 11 o’clock, for those who would like to be in 
touch with the latest and best literature, but who have 
neither the time nor disposition to investigate or read for 
themselves, or who, perhaps, would benefit from and en 
joy an analytical interpretation of modern writers 


Rosenthal. 
- there were any doubt concerning Rosenthal’s position 
among the few pre-eminently great pianists of the 
world, that position was clearly defined by his recent 
recitals in London. Before his sickness Rosenthal was 


classed among specialists because of his stupendous tech 
nic. It remained for him to startle the London public by 


his imagination and temperament 


Intense seriousness and a charming originality were 
disclosed, qualities which it was not generally believed he 
possessed. The entire press united in extolling him to 
the skies, laying particular stress upon his scholarly con 
ception and masterful repose, as well as his brilliancy, fire 
and intellectuality. There is little doubt that Rosenthal 
in his forthcoming tournée in the United States will 
eclipse his former triumphs here 

His first concert will take place the latter part of Oc 
tober. Early in November he will, under the direction of 
Henry Wolfsohn, begin his tour through the country 

Xaver Scharwenka. 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka left on his annual vacation for 


Europe last Thursday on the steamship H. H. Meier, to be 





gone a few weeks 

Mr. Scharwenka is expected back here about the last 

week in September 
Scharwenka at the Vanderbilt Musicale. 

\ more exciting chase for an artist never took place 
than that of Henry Wolfsohn racing around for Schar 
wenka last Monday night week. Late that evening Mr 
Vanderbilt telegraphed for Scharwenka to play at his mu 
sicale the next evening. Where was the pianist? Rusticat 
ing in a farmhouse near Huntington, L. I 

There was no time to lose. Wolfsohn took the last trait 
to the lonely Long Island borough, and rode on a quick 


gaited steed to the artist’s retreat \fter a protracted ex 


planation, the pianist returned to the city, and the pair ar 


rived at the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry abo 








day morning. In haste the program was telegraphed t 
Mr. Vanderbilt. The artist took the first train for New 
port, played that night, and Vangerbilt, the audience 
Scharwenka and Wolfsohn were all supremely happy 
M. I. Scherhey. 

This successful singing teacher has just finished his va 
tion and will resume s I tudio in New 
York September 15. Last season was an exceedingly busy 
and successful one with Mr. Scherhey, and he anticipates a 
still better season this year. Se eptionally talented 
singers were turned out by Mr. Scherhey last season 
One these, Mrs. Dora Phillips, will g several song 
rec tals in New York next winter Mr xX inten inother 

his pupils, has sailed for Europe to take a position 
under a five years’ contract, in the Bremen Stadt Theatre 
He will be the first tenor, and will make his début 
next week Lohengrin.” Miss Louise Wenzel, wl 
possesses a id contralto voice, is one of Mr. Scherhey’s 
most promising pupils Another one who is singularly 
ifted is Miss Helene Strusberg. Dr. Otto Jacot, who is 
also studying with him, possesses a rare baritone voice 
It is Mr. Scherhey’s purpose to introduce to the public a 


his most 


number of 


_ MAIGILLE, «+ 


advanced pupil 


LABORDE METHOD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.~3<D 
RESIDENCE: 285 WASHINGTON AVENUE. BROOKLYN, WY 





LEONTINE GAERTNER, ‘CELLIST. 


address VICTOR 
. Decker Building, New York 
533 West End Avenae. 


For terms, dates, etc., THRANE 
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Boston Music Notes. in a scene from Jules Jordan’s opera “Rip Van Winkle,” Innes’ Peace Jubilee Tour. 


arranged as a concert number 


Arthur J. Hubbard. 


BOSTON, August 27, 1808 


H CARLETON SLACK, who has been in Paris vis- 
. 


iting his friend and maestio Sbriglia, has already 


: 4 7 > ra ; s s SiC g P 
Miss Ruby Cutter gave a very successful musical at re ey eer 


Mrs. Howes is a pupil of NNES’ Band is to be the musical feature of the Omah 


Exposition. It will play there during September and 
las just finished a season at Nash 


fedf S y Z 7 Ss y lz ris ¢ . , 4 1 
opened his studio and resumed teaching. Bedford Springs, Mass., recently This young lady is a, iy), and Pittsburg, prior to which it had played a winter 
He says: “Sbriglia’s time has been entirely filled dur- ‘°' brilliant and promising singer tour all through the Southern and Western States. The 


ing the entire season, and I heard in his studio many fine 
voices, several of whom were Americans.” p 

During Mr. Slack’s absence extensive alterations have On Tuesday, September 6, Mr 
been made in his studio and a third room added to his 
already commodious quarters. This will give him a beau 
tiful suite of rooms, conveniently arranged for the accom 
modation of his very large and constantly increasing class 


1 career 
ol pupus. 


* * * 


oO C. Mi: ing has | 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lucius Chase have returned to John fanning has been 


New York for the winter. These clever young artists 
are under the management of Victor Thrane and Mrs 
Chase will be heard in concert during the season. Mr. 


Mr. Hubbard returns from his 
tember 1 and will open his studio September 5 
and Mrs. Arthur J. Hub-  , 
bard will give an informal reception to Mr. Hubbard's 
pupil, Miss Harriet Goddard, who sails tor Europe on the 
1oth to study with Vannini. Miss Goddard has a beauti B ( 


ful voice and intends to prepare 


. * * 


summer vacation Sep ' 


coming season of the band promises to be a record breaker 
It will, of course, tour out to Omaha, taking in Pittsburg 
incinnati and a number of smaller cities en route. Im 
mediately following its Omaha engagement, the organiza 
tion will turn its face westward, playing out to Vancouver, 
and from there playing in all the cities of the 
herself for an operatic pacific Coast down as far as Los Angeles From there 
the band will go East, playing the Texas Circuit, to New 


Orleans, and from there North, playing over the territory 


spending the summer at covered during its trip of last winter 
Allston, where he will reside during the coming season The band expects to get back to New York some time 
About September 1 he will open his studio at Steinert jin the early spring Innes is making a great feature of 


Hall. His summer has been devoted to study and hard the sensational numbers which he will give during his en 


Chase has been engaged as leading baritone for the opera work at the piano, so it is: expected that this talented suing season, which is being largely advertised as a 
company at the American Theatre, in New York. Their young pianist will be heard to great advantage this winter Grand Peace Jubilee Tout he soloists for the tour 
r in concerts are not as yet decided upon, but it has practically been 


home will be at the Grenoble, where they lived during the I a la 


latter part of last winter 


— a Charles McLaughlin returns 


Etta Edwards will return to Boston about September 1, Hall on September 7 eee 
and after that date will be found at her studio in Steinert 
Building. Mrs. Edwards has spent the summer abroad, 
as usual, studying with some of the celebrated teachers 


in Paris. 


ow the microscope, two small wedge-shaped cartilages in a 


The Faelten Piano School will open its second regular 
season on September 12 Ihe opening recital will be oo 


given at Steinert Hall in the evening of that day, when One of the most successful « 


Wm. Dietrich Strong will be assisted by Carl Faelten. the one given by Mrs. Cornelius 


An entire floor in Steinert Hall Annex has been added port residence, The Breakers, o1 


to the rooms occupied by the school last year, the addi- Kneisel Quartet, gathered from 
tion being necessary in order to accommodate the in- Hamy e, played such a delig 
creased number of pupils There will be a hall with a own inimitable masterly style that 
seating capacity of about 150, to be used for pupils’ re- have been coming in ever sin 
citals. lectures, &c., which will add much to the facilities. of September could be given up to 


A prospectus has been issued containing full informa 
tion regarding the different courses for children and 
idults, which will be sent free on application 

. * * 
Mrs. George Howes, who it will be remembered made Le = Mo ” o has been in the 
such a fine success in the role of Delila at the Burlington “'Y ‘#5t week 


A local paper announces that 
Seiler has discovered why women have soprano voices 


while men have deeper ones as a rule. She found, under 


female larynx which were absent 


he four corners of New 


shtful program in their N 
ew 


A. C. Wegman. 


\lbert C. Wegman, pianist and musical writer of St 


determined to take three vocalists and a lady violinist. In 


to his studio in Steinert addition to the band and soloists, a battery of electrica 


artillery will be taken along for use in the national and 


patriotic numbers. A number of musical anvils will also 


1 German ladv named be carried along The services of local choruses will be 


utilized in most of the cities visited 


Innes now keeps his band employed ten months in the 


year. He maintains expensive offices in Carnegie Hall, 
from the male larynx and has an advertising and literary department which 
: keeps a force of employés busy all the year round 
oncerts of the season was 
Vanderbilt at her New Stevenson of Pittsburg. 
1 August 23, when the , 
- - Mr. Wm. M. Stevenson, the Pittsburg vocal instructor, 


whose excellent work has been favorably noticed in this and 


other papers, was in York and other Eastern cities 


requests tor a repetition 


: last week He is now at home preparing his studio for 
that the entire month , "4 ' , 
4 the approaching season, which will bring him large classes 
social functions 


The Musia Violin School. 


The Musin Violin School, which has been in existence 
only a few weeks, has already proved a great success. In 
it are pupils from eight States and several from Canada 
\dirondacks, was in this ' _— f +} | 

rhe nationa character o the schoo is therefore estab 


lished. Mr. Musin is very much gratified, feeling con 


music festival last May, is to sing at the Claremont, N. H Carl Busch Ill. fident that the school will develop into a great institu 
music festival this week. She will sing in the “Swan and Carl Busch recently returned from Europe feeling ill tion. Among the most advanced pupils are several vio 
the Skylark,” Gade’s “Erl King’s Daughter,” and some and it was found necessary to send to Kansas City for linists of considerable reputation, who regard it as a 
miscellaneous numbers and quartets, besides taking part Mrs. Carl Busch to attend him great privilege to study with eminent a aster 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will 


save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


a a 4 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
Ensembles, Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and 
German by Eminent Teachers. 





LESSONS EVERY DAY. 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 








--- TERMS MODERATE. ... 





To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, wher: 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit! 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne), 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 

THE Musicav Courter, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THE Musica. 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musicav Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 


constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 





ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 
position. The Second Section will not contain any 
articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 


Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


T 


is the first day of the entrance 


O-MORROW 


examinations at the National Conservatory 


ADEREWSKI will play in one London concert 
this season, and that im the month of Novem 


ber. 


A with 


lecture here. He arrived last Friday on 
He is a great music lover and interspersed 


DMIRERS of Israel Zangwill, the novelist, will 
the tnat he is to 
the 


greet interest news 


Lu 
cania. 
in his writings are some very suggestive criticisms 


of the art. 


WY, we should like to know, is the odious bar 

rel and piano organ tolerated on our thor 
oughfares, while the picturesque little German band 
has been banished? Why this favoritism? We 
personally prefer the roaring trombone, the asth 
matic yellow clarinet, and the wheezy flute 


- 


ei introduc tory concert here at the Metro 
politan Opera House, with orchestra, will be 
Carnegi 


followed a week later by two recitals at 


Music Hail. 

The programs of these two recitals will be with 
held for a while, but it is understod they will be 
somewhat difterent to those that have been played 
vy his predecessors during the last twenty years, 


although Mr. Sauer never loses sight of the classics 


M RS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has in 


augurated a novelty in costumes for bands 


men. Tiring of the traditional buttons and blue, 


she gave a musical on the 23d at Newport in which 


the orchestra appeared as Rough Riders. This 
is a radical and doubtless popular change We 


know of so many orchestral musicians and leaders 
who are musical rough riders that the uniform 
would be quite appropriate. But we wonder how 
Colonel Roosevelt will be pleased at the left-handed 


compliment to his brave men? 


HERE is to be an international competition for 
the composition of a piano concerto at Vienna. 

The jury wil sit upon the merits of seventy-two 
works, which have been sent from all parts of the 
world, Australia not excepted. The jury consists of 
Epstein, Gericke, Griinfeld, Leschetizky and Rosen- 
thal. Its work is cut out for it, and the amount 
of heartburnings and jealousy will be great. There 
is a paucity in the production of good, playable 


piano concertos. The “Sinding” seems to have been 


insion of 


hyone to 
Edition, 
lready a 
ose who 
n should 
» secure 
tain any 
irst Sec- 
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the last, and it is too long. Ludwig Schytte wrote 


a difficult and effective concerto in C sharp minor, 
which Friedheim and Rosenthal played here. Ed 
vard Schiitt has written a concerto for piano, which 
may be played here next season, and we hope that 
promising, talented Scriabine will give us a speci 


men of this form 


W* quote with approval from Town Topics the 
following paragraph : 


London 7 ruth says Maurice Grau has now definitely 


decided to undertake his American tour his is a char 





acteristically cool British way of putting things. Con 
idering that Maurice Grau is an American by citizenship, 
that many the arti re Americans, or won their 
reputations in America, that he can afford to pay them 
such large salaries for the American season as to induce 
them to sing for m in London, and that America has 
been for years the headquarte rs and depot ot supplies IorT 


grand opera, it would be more correct and more gracious 
ay that Maurice Grau had decided to return to New 
York after his English tour. But British journalists still 


the delusion that London is the hub of the 


> ADEREWSKI was born at Podolia, a province 

of Russian Poland, November 6, 1860. Ele 
vent to Warsaw in 1872, to study and in 1884 be 
came a professor of piano at the Strasbourg Con 
left the same year for Vienna and 
Cheodor 


| .SS1pt ff 


servatory, but 


placed himself under Leschetizky, or 


rather, his wife, Annette Paderewski 
made his debut in 1887 at Vienna; in 1889 he played 
for the first time in Paris and May 9, 1890, he ap 


peared at Ot. James’ Hall, London Hie came to 
\merica in 1891, making his first bow at Carnegi 


Hall, November 17 where he was first acclaimed by 


Pue Musica Courier as a’ great artist Since 
then his career is history. 

rhere is a shorthand system of writing music, a 
full account of which will soon appear in TH! 
MuSICAL COURIER All the above in answer to a 


Brooklyn correspondent. 


7.7 are still rowing in London over that 
\shton has 


by some face 


Gbrahms monument \lgernon 


been called “Abraham <aAshtick” 


tious person, and has contrived to hit back some 
very sharp blows. He was told that Wagner had 
a monument at Munich and Handel also one—the 
Roubilliac Handel, at Halle—to which he retorted 
that he knew it, but Schumann and Wagner had not 


yet been honored Therefore Brahms, &« Chis 


] 


strikes us as absurd. Wagner's monument as well 


as Brahms’ is his music, and simply because the 
lsrahms admirers get into the field first, that is no 
reason why Mr. Ashton or anyone else should grum- 
ble. There is now a committee appointed to nomi 
nate the position of a Wagner monument in Berlin. 
Che Lutzowplatz has been selected ; and in Vienna a 
movement for another Wagner memorial has been 
started, so Wagner may get ahead of Brahms after 
all. Any discussion of their relative positions in art 


is silly, fatuously silly 


T HE once famous London Monday *Pops” have 
been discontinued. Want of patronage is the 
cause. Want of progressive spirit, want of pro 
yram variety are the reasons for the failure. For 
thirty-one years the same sort of classical programs 
were served up, and the music reviewer of London 
Figaro, himself no radical in music, protests at the 
fact that in all that time Liszt’s name figured exactly 
five times on the programs. This is incredible. The 
writer goes on to say that: 
For some years the “Pops” were practically run by 
Madame Schumann, Dr 


Whatever these eminent performers wanted was done 


Joachim and Signor Piatti 


The two former were sure at the “Pops” of a hearing for 


their pupils, and Signor Piatti of his own very modest 


composiuons, some ol them pervel ons of violin pieces 


but there was no individuality, little enterprise, and me 
go So the attendance dwindled off, and the Monday 


Popular Concerts, except as to a few special pe 


ances which I shall not mention, have now been aban 


doned. The Saturday afternoon “Pops” continue, Lady 
Hallé leading the quartet party until Dr. Joachim re 
turns in February. Let us hope that a little more 

igerial spirit will be shown to secure a long continuanc 


{ the afternoon concerts 


(he world of music is moving 


| like readers of last week’s paper, who carefully 
studied the critical analysis wth musical ex 
umples disclosing Walter Damrosch’s ignorance of 
the rudimentary and elementary laws of harmony 
and counterpoint, as exhibited in his so-called opera, 
‘The Scarlet Letter,” will feel that the y are justihed 
in expecting some improvement in his new composi 
tion, a “le Deum,” which he has composed in honor 
of Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manila 
Mr. Damrosch may have been devoting his va 
cation to the study of the first technical laws of com 
position, but if he has not done so, the same absurdi 
ties will appear in his “le Deum” as were exhibited 
in his “Scarlet Letter 
We know a number of good teachers here in New 
York and in other cities of the country, from whom 
Mr. Damrosch could take lessons and equip himself 
thoroughly, provided he will apply himself in earn 
est to attain the technic necessary to express musical 


thought properly 
Damrosch is not provided with 


\t present Mr 
the knowledge necessary Lol examination before 
matriculating in a high-class conservatory of musi 
Damrosch from his own 


We judge Mr entirely 


writings. The moment h 


presents a composition 
which is musically grammatically correct he will put 
an end to this kind of criticism of himself In o1 
det to do this, however, he must first study harmony, 


ounterpoint and composition. 


oe Chicago, artistic, social and political, seems 
to the 


stirred to its centre by news that Profes 


sor “Johnnie” Hand has been playing too much 


Wagner with his band at Lincoln Park \ park 
commissioner named Dunton will go down to fame 
in company with Mr. Higginbottom—who, it will be 
remembered, wore a dress suit at a midday recep 


He de 


clared that Wagner was for cool weather and musi 


tion—as the upholder of 


coon songs. 


cal “dudes,” but plain folks and wheelmen wanted 


“rag-time”’ music; wanted, in a word, the good old 


tunes from the South Who shall dare to dispute 


the taste of the mighty Dunton’ So Professor 


Johnnie” Hand gave him a program that made 
his head swim. ihere were cake walk music, Afri 
can fricassees, razor marches and woolly jigs. M1 
Dunton was pleased and Professor Hand will retain 


his position Chis leader seems to be an odd fish 
The Zimes of last Sunday published the following 


authentic anecdote of him: 








M Hand was here \ hadi ] ve « 

e receded and I e ge re 4 phe nN KNOW 
to property owners he Au Ridge H s bee 
playing ever since is played at many t d 
lances, has known more women of w ips, tha 
ny other musician in the city, and furni e musik 
j more He has seen Chicago grow 
p ind rta e pi sh iT ror in 
I) d ere if to play n, and raise sons 
ind daughters for him to fiddle safely into matrimony 


Hand knows everyone worth knowing, and he is fond of 
he fact The other day he was talking 


communicating 


t 
about Marshall Field, the merchant 


I said to him,” remarked Hand, “that isn’t the kind 
of a program you want for an occasion of that sort 
Marshall. What you want is 


Do you call him by his first name like that?” asked 
his acquaintance. ‘Do you say Marshall?” 
“Of course I say Marshall!” cried Hand, indignantly 
‘I always give him his title!” 
He had suffered fron 


ways paid particular court to Mr. | 


a confusion of ideas and had al 





ield because he be 


lieved him to be a field marshal 


SOMETHING ABOUT SCHALA., 
A l last something about Franz Schalk, the new 


ormances at the 


conductor of the German pet 
opera, has appeared Never has there been such 
a scurrying about in the offices of the daily news 
papers as when the news of Schalks nomination 
was cabled to Edward Lauterbach Mr. Lauter 
bach’s son told a Sun man and presently Park Row 
and Herald Square were asking “Who is Schalk 
Our Mr. Floersheim criticised several times the new 
man’s conducting. He is a Viennese, and, judging 
from his picture, published in last Sunday's 7ridun 


he is of Hebraic extraction. His features are mark 
edly Je wish 

Schalk was born in 1863, is a pupil of the Vienn: 
Conservatory, studied violin with Hellmesberger 
and composition with the great Bruckner, recently 
dead. In 1888 he went to conduct at Graz, in Bo 
hemia, succeeding Dr. Muck. He stayed there eight 
years, then he went to Prague, where he was thi 
successor of Anton Seidl, as he will be Seidl’s suc 
cessor here. During the iliness of lelix Weingart 
ner, Schalk took his place at the Berlin Opera, where 


Fidelio 


Count Hochberg asked him to join the League of 


he conducted the “Flying Dutchman” and ° 
Royal Musical Institutions and Schalk signed a 
contract which goes into effect at the Berlin Opera 
September 1, 1899, so he cannot remain here more 
than a year. Schalk, at Mr. Grau’s invitation, was 


to have conducted “Tristan” at Covent Garden, but 


Lohengrin” was substituted hat was the extent 
of his work in London. He made an excellent but 
by no means a remarkable impression He is said 


to be equally at home in symphony or opera 


NO LOVERS OF NOVELTY. 
ITH all New 


music culture, is it not rather sad and silly 


York’s pretentious claims t 


when one enumerates the operatic novelties of the 
past ten years. It is amazing and it is depressing 
to consider the paucity of new operas Is there 
some constitutional hatred of the new ingrained in 
the minds of the opera-going public of this city 
Setting aside the Wagner operas, most of which 
were new to us—the “Ring,” “Meistersinger,” 
lristan” and “Isolde” were all productions—what 
has there been sung of note at the Metropolitan 
Of great, world-famous 


Schar 


Opera House since 1888 


vorks but two Otello” and Falstaff 
wenka’s “ Mataswintha” was so hopelessly butchered 
that its skillful workmanship was entirely lost. Bem 
berg’s “Elaine” was put on for politics, the com 
poser being a friend of the management It is not 
worthy of more than a mere mention 

Mascagni has been represented, unduly repre 
sented, and Calvé’s popularity has had much to do 
with this. We have had our fill of Muscagni. Puc 
cini and Leoncavallo are much more grateful to 
our musical palate Massenet has been treated out 
rageously Here is the foremost of living French 


a man of graceful, poetic talents, a tact 


composers, 


1 


ful talent; yet were it not for the friendship that 


Jean de Reszkeé bears the composer, we would never 


hear a note of his music. “Le Cid” was given a 
vretched stage presentation No one speaks of 


mise-en-scéne at the Metropolitan Opera House. It 


which requires a ballet 


doesn't exist. So “Le Cid,” 

a children’s ballet—and lots of brilliant costuming 
was the solitary novelty of a season. Little wonde1 
that the public went back to its “Carmen,” its 
Romeo and Juliet” and its “Faust.” Of Gounod 
we never seem to get enough. It is not so mucl 
a symptom of a tendency as the revelation of 
apathetic habit 

\nd speaking of the ballet, why, when its litet 
ture is so rich, so full, is this charming form so 
neglected ? We seem to pre fer farce comedies I 
is our native puritanism so hopelessiy ingrained 
The ballet is the very apotheosis of the gesture, it 
is, as Nietzsche profoundly remarks, the joy impuls« 


made manifest. There are many beautiful ballets. 








16 
classical ballets, the music of which is written by 
famous composers, that have never been seen here. 
What a pity! 

We had Iranchetti’s ‘““Asrael,” a mediocre work, 
the opera of some German ducal nonentity, one of 
Goldmark’s operas, and the list is about complete. 
We did not—God only knows why—take kindly to 
Massenet’s ** Werther” or “Manon,”’ both little mas- 
terpieces, and_preferred our “Faust.” Now man 
cannot live by “Faust” alone, and this sticking to 
a war-worn work is maddening. Better a cycle of 
modern Italian composers, beginning with Pon- 


chielli, than Gounod and his conventional tunes. We 
did not care for Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise” and 
Boito’s “Mefistofele’” was only tolerated. Some- 


thing is surely wrong with a public condition of 
this sort. Or is it the indifference of the manage- 
Will Mr. Grau again refuse to let us hear 
We nave not the 


ment ? 
European operatic novelties’ 
slightest hope that things will be different in this 
respect. The public is indifferent and that settles 


the matter. 


MADELINE SCHILLER. 

T HE name of Madeline Schiller recalls memories 

of many delightful musical evenings in the 
concert room. This graceful and gifted pianist, who 
has made a tournée of the civilized globe, playing 
with great success in the antipodes, has returned to 
her native city, and will, we are happy to state, be 
heard once more in concert. 

Madeline Schiller is the type of the artist who 
is unwearied in the pursuit of her art. She has a 
passion for perfection and will not be satisfied with 
the facile triumphs so dear to mediocrity. Madame 
Schiller is a mistress of the keyboard. Her mechan- 
ism is most finished, and she never obtrudes it; it 
is a means to an end, nothing more. Her touch is 
pure, bright, musical, elastic, vocal and musical ; 
her tone large, sonorous and sufficiently orchestral 
to enable her to play with success all the more mod- 
ern concertos. Her style is both broad and poetic. 
She has played the Schumann, the Tschaikowsky, 
the Saint-Saéns, and the Paderewski concertos with 
equal insight, brilliancy and musical scholarship. 
Such an artist, whose ideals are the loftiest, is of 
a positive fructifying influence in a musical com- 
munity, and Madeline Schiller’s presence will be 
felt this season. She purposes to produce many 
novelties in piano literature, concerted works as 
well as solos. 

She is to be heard in recital and with orchestra 
and will play in ill the largest cities of the country. 
Madeline Schiller returns to us, her art benefited by 
travel, experience and study. She is bound to make 


a stir. 


APATHETIC LOUISVILLE. 

L OUISVILLE, in the goodly State of Kentucky, 
-a State famed for its women, whiskey and 

horses 
a city of unmusical inhabitants, two hundred thou 
The Commner- 


is in fair danger of becoming celebrated as 


sand of which live under its roofs. 
cial, of that city, has recently been publishing some 
letters of Mr. Gustave Frese, who does not hesitate 
to call a spade by its proper name. Mr. Frese 
charges the city of lacking in public spirit, of being 
given over to unmusical humbugs and charlatans 
and being altogether musically apathetic. The town 
has not even a May festival. Says Mr. Frese: 

“New York, 
musical atmospheres 
highest order for nuclei; other cities come in for a goodly 
share of musical prestige, as Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Kansas City, San Others 
don’t, for instance—Louisville. but true. 
Needlessly true; for are we not up and doing and pro- 
gressive in other directions? Is not this city a command- 
ing Southern point, with abundant material resources? 
Are not our youth endowed with splendid musical gifts? 
Have not a number of them proven this by the creditable 


3oston and Chicago have firmly established 


with symphony orchestras of the 


Indianapolis. 
frank, 


Francisco and 


This is 


artistic careers they have achieved outside of Louisville? 
I only mention Mary Clary, Currie Duke, Sol Marcosson, 
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Williams—all natives of Louisville. Outside 
Yes, because their chances as artists in 
What field have concert players 
I venture to assert that 


and Lewis 
of Louisville? 
Louisville would be—nil! 
or singers ever had in Louisville? 
the material success as such in this prosperous city of 200,- 
000 of Mrs. Emily Davison, Flora Marguerite Bertelle, 
Hattie Bishop, Zudie Harris, Ernest Zoeller—admired in- 
tensely by my brother William—Henry Waller, Henry 
Burk, John Surmann, Carl Schmidt, William Frese, Pat- 
rick O'Sullivan, myself and others, has not been enough 
to reach the dignity of a farce. Plenty of church and Sun- 


day-school socials, parties, entertainments and diverse 
where to sing and play for glory together with 
the mandolin ‘virtuoso,’ the lady 
‘whistler’ and But no legitimate field where the 
services of musicians form a commercial commodity. And 


the cause for it all: Dilettantes act the part of musicians, 


‘aftairs,’ 


the ‘society’ singer, 


‘sich.’ 


people whose real calling is outside of music.” 

‘There is now a movement on foot to raise $30,000 
and Mrs. Harris suggests that instead of expending 
it on the deadly dull and enervating May Festival, 
$15,000 of it be devoted to the subventioning of a 
local symphony orchestra, the other hali to the 
bringing of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
two or three concerts each month. This proposi- 
tion shows common sense and should be acted on 
remain in a musical 


unless Louisville wishes to 


swamp. 


MEDLEVAL CUSTOMS. 
HE following astonishing and almost comical 
cablegram appeared in the Sun last week : 
DALUTE A FRIES’. 


A sensation has been caused by 


ARRESTED FOR FAILING TO 
VIENNA, August 23 
the arrest at Ischl, upper Austria, of the Dutch pianist 
Sieveking for neglecting to salute a priest who was car- 
rying a viaticum through the streets for the purpose of 
administering the last sacrament to a dying person. 
This is absolutely an echo of mediaeval times. 
That in nearly the twentieth century and in Europe 
a man should be arrested for failing to bend the 
knee to a religious form is incredible. It is a good 
thing that Sieveking is a perfectly even-tempered 
man, or else all Ischl might have united in unsuc- 
The Dutch artist is a Her- 
With his steel 


cessfully attacking him. 
cules, a Sandow, among pianists. 
muscles and fists of iron he might have mowed his 
way through the local constabulary and then the 
cable would have told of cracked crowns and bloody 
noses. As it was, Mr. Sieveking did a sensible 
thing—he submitted to arrest and probably a fine. 
Doubtless if he had been politely informed of the 
local custom he would have conformed to it, but he 
could not be coerced, which was quite right. We 
believe that in Rome it is best to do as the Romans, 
but there is a limit to everything, even a vener- 
able adage. 

We hope to hear that Mr. Sieveking came out 
of his trouble triumphantly. Curiously enough he 
is quite religious, and has written a sacred medita- 
tion for the piano called “The Angelus.” 


AND MUSIC, 
music and listened 
But 


BISMARCK 


ISMARCK 
to it whenever his busy life permitted. 
he loved Beethoven better than Wagner, and could 


was a lover of 


never get along with the composer of the “Ring.” 
The late W. B. Richmond wrote a series to his fam- 
ily, in which Bismarck’s likes and dislikes in music 
These letters appeared for the 
Here is what 


are to be found. 
first time in the London Daily News. 
Bismarck thought of Wagner: 
“Yes, I knew Wagner, but it was impossible for 
me to care for him. At breakfast, at lunch, at din- 
ner every moment Wagner demanded admiration. 
He would be first. I found myself too busy for 
that.” Thus did one strong-willed egotist find his 
match in the other. It was not to be expected that 
the man who had made the German empire, who, 
with single-minded purpose, had kept that aim 
steadily before his mind from the stirring days of 
"48, and the man who had no less strenuously 
worked for German art for almost precisely as long 


> 





Bismarck 


a period would understand each other. 
was a practical man, if one can use the term to de- 
scribe one who had political dreams of such mag- 
nificence, and realized them; it was as much as he 
could do to keep his troublesome team in hand 
without looking to right and left in admiration of 
the landscape. Wagner, on the other hand, was al- 
ways an idealist, from the days when he took part 
in the revolution to the time when, in the evening 
of his life, he composed ‘‘Parsifal.””. The revolution 
of 1848 found in Bismarck the staunchest upholder 
of his king, and marked the beginning of a trium- 
phant political career; the revolution of 1848 found 
the composer in the ranks of the disaffected and 
marked the beginning of a long exile. Perhaps in 
Wagner's case, as in Bismarck’s, °48 
looked upon as a turning point in his career, for 
who can say that if Wagner had not been exiled he 
would have had so much leisure for the maturing of 
artistic plans and such an opportunity for the de- 


may be 


velopment of his musical genius? 

Beatty Kingston wrote in the London Daily Tele- 
rrupit about Bismarck : 

“He delighted in music, and had an excellent ear, 
though he had never studied the technicalities of 
the Divine Art. His favorite composer was Bee- 
thoven, whose immortal piano sonatas Herr von 
Kendell—an excellent pianist then in the Prussian 
Foreign Office, and afterward German Ambassador 
in more than one European capital—used to play to 
him for hours at a stretch, whenever the Chancellor 
had leisure to listen, ‘avec recueillement.’ Some- 
how it came to Count Bismarck’s knowledge that I, 
too, was tolerably familiar with those masterly 
works; and from time to time, while I was ‘await- 
ing events,’ within a few hundred yards of his 
official residence, he. was pleased to invite me to 
pass a part of the evening with himself and the 
countess ‘en famille.” Whenever I was able to com- 
ply with his invitation it was a certainty that, after 
tea, | should be installed at the piano, with an un- 
limited license to interpret Beethoven—and some- 
times Chopin—to the best of my ability, while the 
Chancellor half-reclined in a huge easy chair, him- 
self the most attentive and sympathetic audience 
ever to In 


later years he had to give up listening to music. 


vouchsafed an amateur executant.”’ 
“I cannot get the melodies out of my head,” he told 
the late Mr. 


brings tears to my eyes, and it tires me to be so 


Richmond, “and, too, music soon 
much moved.” 

The Musical Standard thinks that 
man who “would be first,” had political opinions 
so opposed to Bismarck’s that in any 
doubtful if the Chancellor would have appreciated 


him; Wagner’s idealism would have seemed out of 


London the 


case it is 


place, and even his enthusiasm for a united Ger- 
many and for the German spirit would have seemed 
tainted with socialistic fads. And yet in his pamphlet 
“What Boots this Knowledge?” published in 1880, 
Wagner has much to say that Bismarck would have 
done well to take to heart. 
plainly that the rule of Might is not sufficient; and 
he thinks that “‘it to the 
beater-down of peace’s last disturber that the wan 
tonly-provoked and be fitly 
crowned by another peace than this treaty of Frank- 


The composer saw so 


should have occurred 


fearful war would 
furt-on- Main, which points direct to constant readi- 
ness for further war.” It not a little contributed to 
Bismarck’s civil failure that he never could under- 
stand that individuals make a nation. He was a 
man to found a dynasty or set an empire on its feet 
and guide it in its first years, but the nation as 
human beings was nothing to him. Had he under- 
stood this, as the man “who would be first’”’ under- 
stood, he might never have come to loggerheads 


with his young master. 


Florence Terrel. 


Florence Terrel announces that she will give a piano 
recital at Carnegie Hall early in the coming season. 
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(GUTRUNES GRIE! 


| T was finally arranged that the two women should 

not be present at the funeral. The strain might 
prove too great, and as Marsoc wiped his forehead 
he congratulated himself that for the present at least 
He had pleaded 


in his most forceful manner with Selene, his sister, 


a horrid scandal would be averted 


and it seemed to him that his arguments had taken 
root. Ever since Brazier had died there had been 
much talking, much visiting—and now he felt it 
would soon end. Oh! for the relief of a quiet 
house; for the relief that must follow when the 
newspaper men would stop haunting the neighbor 
hood. The past two days had well-nigh worn him 
out, and yet he hated to go away and let Selene face 
her troubles alone. Marsoc believed in blood and 
all its entailed obligations 

The pitiless comment of the press he had hid from 
his sister, but the visit of the other woman was sim 
ply unavoidable. There were certain rights not to 
be ignored, and the perfidy of the dead man had 
placed beyond Marsoc’s power all hopes of reprisal 
Brazier had acted badly, but then, too, he had been 
forced by a fatal temperament into a false position 
a position from which only sudden death could rout 
him, and death had not turned a deaf ear to his 
appeal. It came with implacable swiftness and 
1 two mourning women, 


a world of surmise and much genuine indignation 


with one easy blow create¢ 


Selene sent for her brother He went to her 
chamber in rather a doubting mood. If there was 
to be anv more backing and filling, and new pro 
gramme, why then he must be counted out. He had 
accepted his share of the trouble that had thrust 
itself into their life, and could endure no more. On 
this point he solemnly assured himself as he knocked 
it Selene’s door. She answered, but to his quick 
gaze she did not appear to be as downcast as the 
night before 

‘I sent for you, my dear Val,” she said, in rather 
hard, monotonous tones, “because I wanted to reas 
sure you about to-morrow morning | have con 
sidered the matter a hundred times and have made 
up my mind that I shall not allow Bellona Brydges 
to sit alone at the head of his coffin 

“But you said interrupted her brother. 

“T know I said lots of things, but please remem 
ber that Sig Brazier was my husband, quite as 
much, if not more than Belle’s, that he committed 

that he died under our roof, and simply because 
the divorce laws of this country are idiotic is no 
reason why I should abdicate my rights as a wife 
at least his last wife. If Belle attempts her grand 
airs or begins to lord it over me I'll make a 
scene i 

Marsoc groaned. He knew that his sister was 
capable of making, not one, but half a dozen scenes 
with a well defined tragic crescendo at the close of 
each. The situation was fast becoming unbear 
able. With a gesture of despair he turned to leave 
the room, but Selene detained him 

“You poor fellow, how you do worry! But it is 
all your fault. You introduced Sig here 

“How the deuce did I know that he had a wife up 
in the hills somewhere ?” cried Marsoc 
“Very true; but you knew of his habits,” his 


sister rejoined gently. “You knew what a boast 
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ful, vain, hard-drinking, immoral man he was, and 
you might at least have warned me.” 
“What good would that have done?” asked her 


brother, in heated accents. He was tall, very blond 


and his eyes were hopelessly blue Brother and sis 


ter they were, that a dog could have discovered ; 


but there was more reserve, chilliness of manner, 


even coldness, in the woman. She could never give 
herself to anyone or anything with the same vigor 
as Val. She lacked enthusiasms and had a doubtful 


temper. [ven now, as they faced each other, she 
forced him to drop his eyes, and then the bell rang 

‘If it’s Belle, send her up at once. Run, Val, and 
see.” Selene almost pushed her brother down the 
short flight that led to the landing on the second 
floor. The house was old-fashioned and the draw 
ing room was upstairs Val went down grumbling 
and wondering what sort of a girl his sister was 
becoming. He almost ran into a woman who was 


dressed in deep mourning 


Why, Belle—why, Mrs. Brazier, is that you?” he 
exclaimed, and then felt like biting his tongue off 

Bellona Brydges was as big as Brunhilda and as 
dark as Carmen Her tread was oiled and majesti 
and her black eyes, aquiline nose and firm, large 
lipped mouth, gave an expression of power to her 
ountenance Her bearing was one of command 
her voice a contralto as rich as an English horn, 
ind her manner forthright 

Never mind the Lrazier part of it, Val,” she 
replied, in an off-hand, unembarrassed tone. “'! 
want to see Selene and have this dreadful business 
ver before the funeral. Where is she?” 

Val motioned upstairs and the clear voice of his 


‘ } all 
sister was neard 


Is that you, Bell Come up right away 
II. 
both women cre ary-« ed is tney embrace 
elle showed signs of fatigue, so Selene soon mad 
her comfortable on the divan 
“Shall I ring for tea, Belle?” she asked Che 
other nodded lhen she burst forth: \nd to 
selene to think that e shou be the un 
ky victims lo th t my dearest friend 
< ) le Vile OT 8 husb l “S Tie¢ peca 
ugh Selene would not smile The tea was 
yrrought by a man-servant, who did not lift his eyes 
it the corners of his mouth twitched when h 
rie 1S ich Belle SIpp o the n com*tort re 
1¢ I LDol ie r1ously he ipartine 
reflected a unity of taste It was rather low, rather 
the ceiling being paneied and covered with 
lull gilt arabesques The walls were hung with 
soft material upon which ere broidered fugit 
tive figures heavily powdered with gold dust. On 


ide window with a low sill covered the end of this 
was hung a _ single 


room, and over the fireplace 


painting 


~ 


“The Rape of the Rhinegold,” by a Ger 


man mastet The gran 


gl piano loaded wit musi 


upied the lower part of the room and there wer 
ple nty ol books in the cases Belle reflected that 
Sig's taste was artistic and sighed at the recol 
lection of her—of their—bare, big, uncanny hous« 


on the hills. Selene said: 

‘Belle, dear, I’m glad to see you, sorry to see you, 
mi 
lhe odious newspapers were the cause of your dis 
covering the crime—don’t stop me—the crime of 


that wretch downstairs Belle started ~" 
shan’t mince words with you. Sig was a scamp 
a gifted rascal His singing and artistic love-mak 
ing was the cause of many a woman's downfall.’ 

“Oh, then there are some more?” asked Belle, in 
a most interested voice. 

“Yes; there are many more, and, my dear girl, we 
mustn't become morbid and discuss the matter 
I’m afraid what we are doing now is in rather bad 
taste, but I’m too fond of you, too fond of the girl 
[ went to school with, to quarrel because a bad man 
deceived us. I’ve been laying down the law to Val, 
Belle: you must not be pre sent at the func ral. We've 


got to bury our headstrong husband and we both 
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an see the last of him from the closed windows, but 
neither of us must be present Now, don’t shak« 


your head! In this matter I’m determined ; besides 


hat would the newspapers say (one miserabl 
sheet actually compared us to Brunhilda and 
(;utrune because—oh, vou know why! 


1 


“When ig tet the opera house,” ¢ 


ntinued Belle, 


in a calm voice, “he always took a special train to 
Valkyrieville, and 1 suppose the railroad men gay 
the storv to the reporters.” 


Not always; excuse me, Belle,” said Selene, in 
her coldest manner; “the last time Sig sang ‘Got 
terdammerung’ he stayed at home.” sell stood 


up and waved her teaspoon 


*} be ridiculous, Selene; this was not 


Now, don't 
as much his home as ours in the mountains, 


nad 
ane 


i 


‘There is no necessity of becon in ¢ xcited, relle 


1 


he told me of his affair with you.” Selene’s blue 


yes were opened very wide The other womatr 


began to blaze 
* Affair? Why, foolish child, I am _ his first 


wife Common-law_ wif interjected Selene 


debts. Belle.”’ interrupted Selene, contemptuously 
“Sie owes even for his Siegfried helmet. Hi 
imble sn ( i He plave l poker dice 
hen he wasn’t singing Wagner, or flirting of 
lrunk.’ 

Belle sat de 1 and laughed again, and this time 
Selene joined in. It was pleasant, womanly laugh 
er, this dt f the wi S 

1 ¢ d ir, Now in when ne p< suaded 1 
isked Belle. Selene grew snappish ()] ou read 
the papers We were married last month with Val 

s witness; then some fool got hold of the story, it 

S|] t Sig came é r tl i 

qi mk I SI t | ha expe ted a 

tun om « Mrs. Madison you know the 
leach cle ] sits the first tier box at the 
per ‘ rse, I sm iwnother affair | 
s 1 sent I Va Well i Vas a 
pert ee l the s ) sig 1 he 
eard of the gambling debts he said iwyer might 
straighten the affair out hat night Sig began 

king absinthe a t the morning 
mes yutler | dea He had shot 
ns lf ne pay S i t ¢g I ul 

s t og vuld ive re nicely settled 
simply 1 lous, a the worst of 1 

1S at tne l 1 iv< < t S } ers ist 
Ol p ( neral peer Ss, ™g was sucl 
1 favorite. Think! he was the first creat American 
gner singe na s ( re e, a pair ol fools 

1 1lOVe l 1 the Ss C1 l | Ss ‘ SCC ( | 
evel 1 He forced me to marry him 

nit n brothet Belle tl his nonsens i 
Wagne rship, drove me t lari nan | had 

tw e me Selene sighe 

We ere fools,” they said in chorus, as Val en 

er his « es fron weeping Ve u illy <3] 
boy, sig never cared a rap tor anyone on earth 
ut himself Look at us and foll ur example in 
grieving, and the widows laughed almost hysteri 


\s early as seven o'clock there was a small c1 
in front of the Marsoc residence, from which was 
be buried the famous tenor, Siegfried Brazier His 


suicide, his man 


romances, his marriages, his debts 
and his stalwart personality canalized public cu 
itv, and so after the doors had been throw: 

a constantly growing stream of men, wome1 

dren, and again women, women, womer 


into the house, through the hall, into the big rece] 


tion room, past the modest coffin its twu 
quets of violets, out of the side door and int 
street again, for the police arrang: nts were per 
fection. The fact that at midday there was to be 
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imposing public obsequies, did not check the desire 
f the morbid-minded to view the corpse in a more 


intimate fashion. No members of the family were 
downstairs, for the church could not tender its chilly 
comforts to a self-slaughterer. But over the broad 
balustrade hung two veiled women, their eyes burn 
ing with curiosity. As the tide of humanity swept 
in, Belle felt her arm pinched: 
“There, there! the old woman in a_ crape veil. 
That’ She'll have to alter her 


will now. 


mother Madison. 
Perhaps she’s done it already. She was 
Yes, that old thing.” 


“And she’s sneaking in to see 


in love with Sig. Selene 
gave a husky titter. 
the poor boy and thinks no one will recognize her. 
I’d like to call out her name.” — Belle clapped her 
hand over Selene’s mouth. 

“Look, now,” said the latter, releasing herself ; 
What cheek! All with 


Every 


“look at those chorus girls. 
violets, because it was /is favorite flower. 
one of them, I suppose. Yes, dear, every one of 
them. What a man; what a man!” 

Belle’s companion leaned heavily on her, and Val 
came up and persuaded his sister to go to the front 
room His eves were hollow and his voice broke 
as he whispered to Belle that they might be seen. 
Besides, it was nearly time—he got away and went 
downstairs. : 

From the latticed window the two women 
watched. First, the police cleared the way; the bum 
mers and ragamuffins were driven into the street 
Then the fat undertaker appeared with Val and 
stood on the curb as the coffin—an oaken affair 
with silver handles and plate—was carried to the 
hearse. Val and the undertaker got into a solitary 
carriage, and, amidst much gabbling and wondering 
gossip, were driven away. It was a plain, very plain, 
funeral, everyone said, and without a note of music. 
\s the crowd dribbled away, Selene recognized two 
of the prima donnas and the first contralto of the 
opera, and she nudged Belle in a sardonic manner. 

“More of them, Belle, more of them. We ought 
to feel flattered,” she said, and then both women 
burst into hysterical sobbing and embraced desper 
ately. They read in éach other’s eyes a mutual de 
sire 
Selene was 
Belle 


at once began to dress, and James was dispatched 


“Shall we risk it?” whispered Belle 


already putting on her heavy mourning veil. 
for a carriage. The street was clear when the 
widows went forth, and in half an hour they reached 
the opera house. Here they were delayed. <A 
mounted policeman tried to turn their hansom away. 

Selene beckoned to him and said: 

‘lam Mrs. Brazier,” and as the officer bowed 
Belle made the same speech. They were driven to 
a side entrance, and the assistant manager took the 
pair to his box. There they sat and trembled be- 
hind their long crape veils 

Some one on the stage was speaking of music, 
the “Heavenly Maid,” and the women were dis- 
solved to tears at the glowing eulogies of their hus- 
band. The huge auditorium was draped entirely in 
black. 


of men and women known to the fashionable and 


In it was thronged a sombre coated mass 
artistic world. The stage was filled by musicians, 
and in its centre, banked by violets, violets only, was 
the catafalque. The numerous candles and flowers 
made the air dull and perfumed, the large chande- 
liers seemed to burn dimly, and when the “ Pilgrims’ 
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Chorus” began Belle felt that she was ready to 


swoon, 


The stage setting was the last scene of “Tann- 
hauser,” and the chorus was in costume. A cele- 


brated orator had finished; the chorus welled up 
solemnly, and Selene said again and again: 

“Oh, Sig! Sig! what a funeral, what a funeral 
for sucha man.” “It’s just the kind he would have 
liked,’ remonstrated Belle, in a barely audible voice, 
and Selene shivered. When the music ceased a 
pure soprano sang “Elizabeth's Prayer,” and there 
was weeping heard in the body of the house. The 
ushers with difficulty kept the aisles clear, and the 
lobbies were packed with perspiring persons. 
Wherever Selene peeped she saw faces, and they all 
wore one capital expression, an expression of grief. 
Nearly all the women carried handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, and many of the men seemed shamefaced at 
the tears they coulda not keep back. In one of the 
front stalls a solitary figure knelt, face buried in 
hands. 


*There’s Val, Belle 


left. I do believe he’s praving. 


There, near the stage, to the 
And for what? 
lor a man who had no brains, no heart; a reckless, 
handsome man, who was simply a voice; a sweet, 
lying voice.” 

“For shame, Selene, for shame! He was your, 
he was our, husband.” Belle’s lips were white and 
trembling as she murmured, “May God rest his poor 
soul. He was a sweet boy, poor Sig, may God rest 
his soul. Oh, how I wish he were alive!” Selene 
looked disdainful, and her eyes grew black 

‘I don’t,” she said, so loudly that a man in the 
next box leaned over, and then Beethoven’s “‘Marche 
sounded, the coffin 


Funebre,” from the “Eroica,” 


was carried in pompous procession from the build 


There was a brief conflict between the ushers 


ng. 
and a lot of women for the flowers on the stage, and 
everyone, babbling and relieved, went out into the 
daylight. The widows waited until the police had 
emptied the house and then they sent for their car 
riage. They lunched at home and later, after many 
exchanges of affection, Belle drove away to catch 
the evening train for Valkvrieville. Selene watched 
her from the window. 

“T do believe she loved him after all! I wish 
she’d set her cap now for Val. Pooh! what a soft 
Sig was my legal husband, and I alone 
What 
an interesting name, Mrs. Sigfried Brazier, widow 
Is that you, Val ?” 


Val came in, dusty and exhausted 


fool she is 


can bear his name, for she has no certificate 


of the famous Wagnerian tenor 


“Did you go to the cemetery?” “Yes.” “Was 
anyone there?” “Only one old woman.’ “Mrs 


Madison!” 


tones. 


cried Selene, in rasping, triumphant 


“T suppose it was,” answered the man, wearily 
Lillie D’Angelo Bergh in Nebraska. 

Miss Bergh has been passing a month in Nebraska 
While in Omaha a reception was given her by the Bureau 
of Entertainment of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. In 
Lincoln she was the guest of Mrs. Lionel C. Burr, who 
gave her a brilliant reception. Miss Bergh charmed the 
audience by her singing, the power, purity and brilliancy 
of her voice eliciting warm prais¢ The best proof of the 
excellence of this teacher’s method is that, after years 
teaching and singing, her voice shows neither harshness 
nor wear. Miss Mae Burr, one of Lincoln’s belles, sang 


charmingly. She spent last winter in New York studying 


The National Conservatory. 


HE singing department of the National Conservatory 
7. is headed by Victor Capoul, the others all being 
teachers of repute and without exception originally pupils 
of the Conservatory. Wilfort Watters, Royal Stone Smith 
Oscar Saenger, Miss Annie Wilson, Miss Lelia Lafetra 
and Harry T 


ings and all received their cntire instruction at the Na 


Burleigh are all earning comfortable liv 


tional Conservatory [hese young men and women art 
thoroughly fitted for their positions. Mr. Smith will take 


charge of all the evening classes and Mr. Watters will 


have large day classes, the oratorio department, and both 
Messrs. Smith and Watters will assist Capoul in the 
operatic classes Here is a specimen of the practical 
work accomplished by the National Conservatory, which 
transforms pupils into teacher ind teachers who ar¢ 
proud to acknowledge their ndebte n r Alma 
Mater hese teachers have received thorough train 
ing They know solfeggio, they play piano, can accom 
pany themselves or their pupils, and they are all sound 
American citizens. They all have lucrative church posi 
tions, besides their Conservatory nd private classes 
President Jeannette M. Thurber intends devoting personal 
attention to the vocal department tl season, and wher 
ever there is talent and voice they will be pushed to the 
front The projected series of concerts will give the 
ambitious student a rare opportunity to be heard in public 
r} lieggio department of the Conservatory is so 
ug that all the pupils becor cx lent sight read 
er I significant | t 1ked 
Che violin 1asse I ( cour ) ded over by Leo 
pold | enberg ms¢ great é great 
é His assistants are puy M Josephine 
Emersor d Henry Kk g ter some year 
duous drilling, mastered | j they are ably 
q f ) prepare puy I tenberg’s cla 
M | tenberg, « 1 On 
Miss Emerson's pup t the Nat ( 
s o1 rchestt y ‘ rv 1 i. he 
terested in the orchest r energies t 
preparing her pup val ( rvatory 
I te to repeat r rf t 
Phe ter ri 1 the 
f ti t t t 
e mu T ult ' 
Che best way to help l Ir l I 
s to ike her independent 1 t e tl 
N Conser tory 1 | ntr 
tions for y F | I ss 
The « ! P 
Tuesday will be presided by R ] ; M 
Adele M 1] p 
plet t all the « nat Singing, Septeml 
I day rom 9 M. to 12M S 8 to 10 
[ \ n ] ’ Sen - 
I 
Frid 10 ‘ 
t t m2to4 { i re Septet 1 
6 Tues 10 te >M d2t 4 ( d 
September 10 (Saturday), piano at 9 to 12 
Orchestra, September 15 ( to 4 
A Concert for the Red Cross Society. 
\lameda Red ( Sc y w by Miss Elizabe 
Westgate nd seve or he ! id pup 4 sted 
xy Dr. W. K. Scott, the b I ert took place 
n the Unitarian Church, Grand Alameda. and s 
ed a good d au é | g va good 
one \ handsome sun netted r tl Red ¢ 
Society, and Miss Westgate was giver vote of thank 


Evan Williams. 
The concert last Tuesday night at “The Breakers.” Mrs 


Vanderbilt’s summer home at Newport, was a brilliant 
affair, and the audience was large and fashionable Evan 
W llian s had been spe ially engaged as one of the solo 
ists, and his singing proved the event of the evening 
He was so vehemently encored that he was compelled to 
respond. Several music « cs present declared they had 
never heard him sing so well Mr. Williams has made 
Somme 11 portant engagement ror the vinter 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Artistic Faculty consisting of RararL Joserry, ADELE MarcGuiirs, Lropotp LICHTENBERG, 


with Miss Bergh At present Miss Bergh is at Colorado 
Springs 
err Victor Capout, GusTAv 
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Hryricus, Henry T. Finck, James G. HuNEKER, 
Max Spicker and others. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


li STRUMENTS—2to4P.M 


SINGING—September 1 (Thursday), from 9A. M. to12M.,2to5P. M.and8tol0P.M 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP—September 2 (Friday), 10 A. M. 12 mM 


WOOD IN 


PIANO AND ORGAN—September 6 (Tuesday), 10 to 12M. and 2to4 P.M 
CHILDREN’S DAY—September 10 (Saturday), PIANO AND VIOLIN—9% A. M. to 12M 
ORCHESTRA—September 15 (Thursday), 2 to4 P. M 


CHARTERED IN 1891 By THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


*«* The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.’’ 
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Vocal Evils. 


‘THE time for artistic labor is at hand. The music 
[ teachers will unfold their instruments and prepare 
themselves to disseminate their knowledge, right or 
wrong. The advertising trumpet begins to be heard, and 
the swarm of ambitious aspirants to artistic honors ask 
themselves, “"With whom shall I study?” 

Che teaching profession should feel well and good 
Ihe season promises a rich harvest. The clatter of the 
war has already ceased and the minds, all clear and tran 
quil, look toward artistic horizons. It is a well-known 
fact that a great social commotion affects art in a supreme 
degree Music suffers its consequences more than any 
other When the father, the son, or the brother are 
facing death, the piano remains dumb. It generally dit 
fuses happiness, and this is inconsistent with the idea of 
the struggle. To bring it out of its gloomy silence would 
be considered almost a sacrilege Moreover, art is a 
1 domestic economy, 


luxury. According to the laws 
luxury must be sacrificed to necessity. When a critical 
situation advises moderation, the music teacher is the 
first to suffer its consequences. But no!” We must be 
contented with the thought that everything is finished, 
and that it has been acomplished at a time which is dull 
and uniruitiul per se The hour of labor has sounded; 
also of peace. (Ihe father, the son, and the brother will 
regress to their happy homes, the piano will awake from 
ts lethargy, and someone in the family will ask, “With 


whom shall-1 study: 


Singing is the rage just now; so is the teaching oi it 
No doubt that the large sums which are paid to good 


artists incite the ma to study To a lesser number 


we 


belong those who are satisfied with singing good enough 


to delight papa and mamma. Anyway, one as well as 


the other is paying for something that they ought to 
obtain. The number of vocal teachers is large enough 
to satisiy any demand It is a pity to be obliged to 


confess that an eggregious inaptitude is the privilege of 
the greater number I belong to those who think that 
vocal teachers ought to be subjected to a strict examina 
on and be allowed to exercise their prolession only in 
ase of proven ability hen, surely, we would have many 


t tists, and also, I believe, a palpable 


less teachers, more art 
decrease in doctors, specialists of the throat 


A vocal teacher who can't teach, and who is aware ol 


the fact, is a very repugnant spectacle There is no ex- 
use for such a person as that. He is the personification 
of what is evil in art. To those of this pattern who may 


read these lines, I will bluntly say: Do change your 

trade! Do not be stubborn about it. Just think: 
First—That you are biting the hand that gives you 

bread, since you ruin the voices of pupils who keep you 


irom starvation. 


Second—That you are prostituting a noble art through 


your stupidity and bad faith 


Third—That to the eyes of your creator, you are noth 
ing but a dangerous nuisance, who could be more use 
ul to humanity as a tarmer or a Street cleaner 

li, at least, the results of a bad method were not a 
erious menace to the health of the pupil! 


| know it is rather ungracious to talk about the in 


ompetence of anybody, but it is very pleasant, in recom 


pense, to know that you are saying the truth, even if bitter 

Another sort of teachers exist who can't tea h and are 
not aware of the fact. These present a pathetic spectacle 
Supposing that they will not refuse some good advice [ 
proceed to distribute that same: If you see that out ot 
every ten pupils nine do not develop a good voice it is 
because your method is impertect Do not blame the 
pupil, as is the habit. Your method, to be a good one, 
must contain every rule according with the laws of physio 
logy, acoustic and anatomy Only so it will be liable to 
teach a voice to perfection 3ut this is not all—you must 
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good voice by that method is not a guarantee that it does Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
J { g 1 at 
not contain the proper rules, but that sume pupils are not Tit Musicat Courter Bureau of Information 
apt to assimilate themselves to its requirements Pol Plangon 
If you love the art of voice training and profess to mak« Katherine Bloodgood, per Trave 
a vocation of it, then study the thing deeply. Don't act Mrs. Chas. Dutton, 
. ‘ugene Cowles 
as the majority. Refrain yourself from the tempting desire “ths rs < eres 
. lillian Severn, 
of opening a shop and butcher voices. No. If you have Thomas Saligna 
the fortune to be a pianist who can play an accompan Sig. DePasquali, 
ment try to get a position in that line with those teachers Mme. Marie Barna 
- : llis Bac lor, S 
who are at the head of the profession It will not be Willi J achel r, 5. 1 
Mrs. K. Bennett 
difficult to accomplish it hey are forever hunting for D. Bispham 
economical acquisitions Sacrifice yourself to a meagre Samuel Bollinger 
salary for atime. The results furnished by the method jack Benett, 
; “et 
each teacher will give you a clear idea of its good and M \. Benary 
; . M. Sternberg, 
bad qualities Wm. C. Pearie 
You will find that there is no teacher with a periect Jas. Bridge 
method. Everyone, however, possesses some ideas t O. H. Bluem« 
: Geo. Blemmer 
ire true and of practical utility. Reject what is bad M es Fred 
iss Helena Fredericks 
Gather what is good, and then you v have the methoc E. Thomas F 
par excellence Mrs. Annie Louise C. Rayt 
Following this reasoning it becomes visible that sing: G. Ibos 
ire not the ones to make the best teachers He vi Rafael de Navarro 
, , mas ye Wm. H. Morgan 
sings will, without exception, bequeaths to the pupil all th« Mme. Lillian Nordica 
aults of his voice If his is imperfect, more imperfect Mme. Marchesi, 
still will be the pupil’s. If perfect—but where is the per Miss Clara Bernetta 
ect one? — _— ne Enos 
: ulius Klauset 
We find vocal teachers wl re ins tha otio1 : ; 
Ve find voc teachers who are inspired with a devot Miss A. Claire 
to duty which is sublime in its impulses, but disastrous liss E. Clary 
ts achievements [he more they labor with the pup Maud Morgan 
the more and more the bad faults become chronic wit F. O. Renard 
tl Louis Lombard 
1eES¢ > , 
; Henry Burck, 
rhere is too much talk about the need of teachers get Miss Marguerite Sa 
ting together and the existence of a unique method. A Mrs. B. Salter, 
were possible to convince some people that they are ir Carlos Sobrino, 
p Be abst Herr E. Kraus, 
‘5 Miss Marie Dressler 
You find many who t you to death about thei: ’erdo H. de Salezar 
ethods, but they are all the same unable to explain away Mrs. Jas Darraugl 
he facts and figures on which they base their theori _ naan 
, - Ram lermat 
vers shrug their shoulders and smile at the fa . i 7 
“3 ot : Chas. H. Kelley 
about all they can do and don't do Robt. Gally 
Method (please take notice, Mr. Brown) is a medium b H. W. Stoecklis 
wl h some people accomplish the education of the sing a Larsen, 
eee Mrs. Chas erring 
ig voice, and others its destruction 2, ES 
: : wale Florence Gray 
Some day, not too far off, I will devote myself to tl Miss Pauli Gscherell 
pleasurable privilege of writing my experiences among Mrs. | uhan 
everal famous vocal masters, and to your surprise, critic Plunke 
, , ’ : Ott 
reader, I will bring many idols down trom their hig! P's 
2 7 " ’ : Y . sat 
pedestal. To-day I will satisfy myself with seconding M1 C. Wadswort 
Brown's petition inserted n a recent number f Ty Mme. Sembrich 
MusicaL CourRIER I, too, will ask the representative it » 1el P. Warre 
‘ Mrs, Emma J. Wellman 
this country of the so-called “Bouhy” method. Miss Grace - . a W I - 
o Tr r >» _ . “ ° VLISS vonne de reviilt 
Gregory, or Royal Stone Smith, Esq., to please come out r. K. Thorvildser 
nd te us all about it, lest there be some susceptible per Miss Widdicomb 
ns who think it all a “cackle.” Lous G. Muniz Miss Marie Shotw« 
M. G. Miles 
Wm. La 
\NIirs ( umillo lt re 
Known Here. 
\ mg opera singers ind others | Ww here the fol 
owing are engaged for approa seasons in Europe Wolfram Succeeds Grossman. 
Felia Litvinne, who should by all means be a member of 1A , , 
J : Wo t conductor at Veimar the successor 
Grau's company, is to sing in Breslau and St. Peters ' , ( ' H 
: “ ‘ a thie alte srossmal at the Jpera ouse¢ 
burg; Lola Beeth, in Vienna; Olive Fremstadt, in C ‘ , " 
: é , Among eignt app ints 1 ne was the 
ogne M Ibos, at Nice De Marchi the an a , 
‘ s ces u one 
D’Arclee the soprano it La Scala Milar Lassall 
in Berlin; De Lucia, the tenor, Venice; Kaschmann, the Opera in Buenos Ayres. 
baritone, Venice, Brescia and Milan; Lubert, the tenor, \ native Argentinian, Alessandro Canepa, had an opera 
Opéra Comique, Paris; Cremonini, Rome Materna ha f his own produced at Buenos Ayres called “The Laugh 
retired permanently Alvary is very ill and will never ing Marquise which was not an artistic success He 
sing again. Sucher is in Berlin. Habelmann, formerly studied at Milan and attempted to imitate the young Ital 
stage manager of the German opera at the Metropolitan in schox [The opera at Buenos Ayres has not been 
is stage manager at Breslau financially successful this seasor 
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RETROSPECT 


OF THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF THE 
HAMMER PIANO 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


DEDICATED TO THE 
MEMORY OF CHRISTOPH GOTTLIEB SCHROTER. 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BY 
CARL HEINRICH LORING. 


(From the Catalogue of the Dresden Royal Conservatory.) 


HE invention of the hammer mechanism in the first 
half of the eighteenth century formed the commence- 
ment of a ntw and great epoch in piano construction. 

It required the period of some 130 years before the 
marvelous achievements in the field of manufacture of 
were attained. Yet German industry, German perseverance, 
stringed keyboard instruments which this age knows 
German tireless toil and struggle for still greater perfec- 
tion won the palm of victory in this field, so that it can be 
said with justifiable national pride that neither in greater 
excellence nor in higher perfection does any country in 
the world surpass the productions of Germany in the 
field of piano manufacture. 

We have in our German fatherland precious collections, 
arranged in excellent chronological order, of pictures, 
sculptures, porcelains, coins, arms, &c., but unfortunately 
there has been a delay in creating at the proper time and 
for professional needs a grand music-historical museum 
to preserve for coming generations the treasures of music, 
instruments, &c., of earlier centuries, which would have 
been of high interest for the history of music as well as 
for the history of piano manuafcture, and also would have 
been of remarkable educational influence. 

In spite of the terrible havoc and devastation which the 
rhirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ Wars spread over the 
fields of Germany, it may still be assumed that much that 
was precious escaped destruction, and that it was only the 
want of a centre of musical history that led to its perish- 
ing or being scattered to the winds in later years. 

What great intelligence, infallible labor and extraordi- 
nary material sacrifices on the part of a man inspired with 
a love of art, himself an eminent artist, can do and achieve 
we can appreciate and admire when with astonished eyes 
we view the Music-Historical Museum of Herr Paul de 
Witt at Leipsic. There we find, besides many other treas- 
ures, no fewer than: 

1. Fifty-five keyed instruments (from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth century). 

2. Sixty-eight stringed and plucked instruments. 

3. Over 121 stringed and bowed instruments. 

4. 217 wind instruments in wood, horn and metal, and 

5. Forty instruments of percussion, bells, cymbals and 
the like. 

Although Dresden is justly famous for its noble, partly 


collection, yet it is poor in respect of instru- 
ments and other objects of music-historical interest, espe- 
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cially of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. It is 
worth one’s while, however, to mention that the Royal 
Historical Museum at Dresden possesses in the so-called 
Art Chamber, which serves as the Royal Garde Meuble, 
two very interesting spinets of the sixteenth century, 
which are of especial value for the history of the piano, 
because, as they are in the main well preserved, they fur 
nish the best reliable evidence on construction and sound. 
The first of these spinets, belonging to the class of so- 
called octave spinets, is to be found in a work table in- 
laid with Florentine landscape mosaics which belonged 
to the Electress Anna (in popular parlance, “Mother 
Anna,” daughter of King Christian 1II. of Denmark, 
married October 7, 1548, to the future Elector Augustus 
of Saxony). It has a compass of three and a half octaves, 
with white lower and black upper keys, is strung einchorig 
and its mechanism belongs to the class of quill instru- 
ments of which we shall shortly speak. The other spinet 
is in a case three and a half metres high, that 
was completed in 1615 after the labor of years by the 
Dresden artistic furniture maker Hans Schifferstein and 
cost 3,000 Meissen gulden. This instrument, with a rather 
stronger string apparatus and broader, lower and more 
powerful upper keys, resembles in construction and sound 
the previously mentioned spinet. It can be removed at 
pleasure from the ornamental case and put in another 
place, 

Besides these two spinets there were in the King’s private 
musical library until transferred to the public library 
various instruments of especial value for the history of the 
piano, and their further preservation in Dresden is fer- 
vently to be desired. 

In brief, it is seen that “all piano-like instruments of 
early date, whatever name they bear, whatever form they 
have, whatever country they were made in, be they ill 
well or excellently constructed, possessed for touching 
the strings an entirely ifferent arrangement from that 
found in the piano of to-day.” 

The touch on the strings in the earlier instru 
ments is effected either (1) by means either of the “‘stand- 
ard,” or (2) the “tangent.” 

In explanation of the former I add here what appears in 
the eldest Musical Lexicon, that of H. Chr. Koch, pub- 
lished in 1802, of which a revised edition by A. von Dom 
It states, page 311: 

“At the further end of the levers are upright pieces of 
wood (9 centimetres long), the standards or springers, 
which pass through the sounding-board between the 


mer was issued in 1865. 


strings. In the springers we set the so-called tongues, 
which, by means of the insertion of a piece of crow quill, 
when the key was pressed down, set the strings sounding 
by pulling or plucking 

As this mechanism occurs in the before-mentioned 
spinet, where it can be examined and tried, no more need 
be said about it. The same mechanism occurs also in 
instruments of the Grand Piano (flugel) form, which bear 
the name of Clavicymbale, or, in French, Clavecin, Cem- 
balo or Claviscembalo, English, Harpsichord. The tone 
is said to have been marked and penetrating, which is 
explicable by the fact that many of these instruments had 
two or even three keyboards—like organs—and that the 
stringing of each note was either single, double, three or 
fourfold, and, moreover, by the coupling of two or three 
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keyboards gave an essentially increased tone. To the end 
of the last and the beginning of the present century this 
instrument was not only used in houses and concerts, but 
especially in the great orchestras in opera, partly to ac- 
company the singers in recitative, partly—and mainly, too 
—to fill out the harmonies 

In Professor Fiirstenau’s work ‘‘On the History of Music 
and the Theatre at the Court of the Electors of Saxony 
and Kings of Poland” there is a plan, taken from a work 
by J J 
the orchestra at the court theatre at the time of Hasse 
From this it is seen that there were in 


Rousseau, which represents the arrangement of 


(about 1754). 
the orchestra two quill grands, one for the conductor in 
the middle of the orchestra and another for the accom 
panist in the right-hand corner of the orchestra 

Another instrument, the clavichord, in German named 
simply klavier, was very popular at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its tone is represented as more ca 
pable of feeling and nuance than the quill piano, and 
Koch, in his “‘Lexicon of Music,” calls it “The comfort 
of the suffering and the sympathetic friend of the gay.” 
Ph. Em. Bach, too, in his “Art of Klavier Playing,” 
writes that “the clavichord is the instrument on which 
the most reliable judgment of a performer can be 
formed.” 

While the quill instrument used to set the strings in 
motion, a bit of crow quill or the like at the end of the 
standard, the clavichord was provided with flat pieces of 
brass at the end of the keys, named the tangent. This 
when the keys were pressed down struck the strings 
and remained in that position as long as the key was 
depressed 

A great essential step forward was made in the clavi- 
chord, most likely through the influence of Joh. S. Bach 
[his step was to make the instruments what was called 


bundfrei, that is, that every key was on its own string, 
| 
li 


while in the gebunden clavichord, for example, the same 


strings were used for C and C sharp or C sharp and D 
Hence they never could be tuned pure 

In the Mozarteum at Salzburg is preserved the clavi 
chord which must have been dear to him and used by 
him until his death in 1796. Its genuineness is attested 
by the label on the cover, right side 

“On this clavier my late husband composed the ‘Zau 
berfléte’ ‘La Clemenza di Tito,’ the Requiem and a new 
Freemason cantata in the space of five months. This I can 
affirm as his widow 

“CONSTANZE, ETASRATHEN VON NISSEN, 
“Widow Mozart.’ 

This clavier of Mozart’s bears the impress of the period, 
but can scarcely be one of the petter class; it is bundfrei, 
has the usual compass of five octaves (from F below to the 
three-lined F), and, with the exception of the lower strings, 
is two-voiced (zweichoérig). Mozart, however, paid due 
honor to the really more perfect piano (hammerclavier), 


as in a letter to his father from Augsburg, in 1777, he 


writes that “before he knew the Stein pianos the Spath 
claviers were the favorites, but now he must give the pref 
erence to the Stein instruments.’ 

Like Mozart and many of his artistic contemporaries 
Joh. Seb. Bach, who was not only the first, but also the 
greatest clavier and organ player of his day, and nowise 
surpassed by G. F. Handel, knew how to value the great 


advantage of clavier instruments, constructed with the 
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hammer action, which is the more easily comprehensible 
as Bach could not possibly have found perfect satisfaction, 
not even in the best instruments of the period; the less so 
that they could only very imperfectly reflect or reveal the 
wonderful beauties of his clavier work. 

While thus the invention of the hammer action falls in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, yet it required 
some 130 years before it attained that high degree of per- 
fection which we admire to-day 

If we trace the development and career of the hammer 
action we find that it had its commencement in Saxony, a 
circumstance that proves most decisively that it was a 

German invention,” and that of Christopher Gottlieb 
Schréter, which gradually spread and conquered the 
ciwilized clavier playing world. No one but Schroter has 
any well based claim to be regarded as its originator, for 
it is his invention which we see in the course of centuries 
ripen and take form. Not only in Germany did conquests 
of the hammer mechanism spread from place to place, 
from province to province, but it extended to France and 
England, where it was German manufacturers who intro 
duced it from their native land and later presented it to 
their German fatherland in a somewhat changed, perhaps 
in some respects more peritect, torm 

In the history of music, especially in the history of the 
clavier, we meet in more or less transient mention of th: 
invention of the hammer action, the names of four men, 
the Italian Cristofori, the Frenchman Marius, and the 
Germans Schroter and Silbermann 

After long and industrious investigation, with the care 
ful employment and collection of all sources of informa 
tion, however scattered, I am able, with reference to the 
four aforesaid men, to communicate with necessary brevity 
what is unassailably reliable documentary material by the 


aid of which their connection and services in the invention 


or introduction of the hammer mechanism can be duly 
appreciated 

tefore | pass to these statements | should not fail to 
point to the peculiar fact that almost contemporancously 
three men of different nations, far apart in life and in art, 


occupied themselves with the solution of the same task 


the improvement of the action of the clavier 


Much has been written and discussed as to which of 


these men deserves the palm of victory as regards priority 


of invent‘on. In my opinion the settlement of this ques 
tion is of much less value and of minor importance than 





the answer of the questions, “Which of these inventions 
was the more perfect?” and “Which of them was th« 
pioneer?” 

As regards the period of origin of the hammer action I 
have already stated that it is the beginning of the first hali 
of the eighteenth century, and now add that with Cristo 
fori it falls in the year 1709, with Marius in 1716 and with 
Schr6ter in 1717. It must be remarked, too, that at the 
1 ¢ 


oO exa na 


period mentioned Cristofori had submitte« r 
and trial at Florence “three claviers built on his principl 

while Marius had exhibited only three model sketches of 
his invention at the Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Paris Although Schroter was not a professional clavier 
manufacturer, like Cristofori and Marius, we know that in 


1717 he had not only completed and produced thre: 
models of his invention, but had also achieved their prac 
tical production 

From this it is indisputable that “in time Cristofori 
holds the priority of the invention of the hammer action,” 
and the view expressed in Dr. O. Paul's “History of the 
Piano,” to the effect that “the invention of Schréter had 
come to the knowledge of Cristofori, if not from the 
model, yet from description, and his skill in adapting it 
brought the description he had read to actual execution,” 
has not the slightest ground for justification 

The error of this view can be shown in a few con 


vincing words. The clavier manufacturer B. Cristofori 
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born May 4, 1655, at Padua, died March 17, 1731, at Flor 
ence—found a warm admirer and encomiast in Count 
Scipione Maffei, who had made his acquaintance during 
his sojourn in Florence in 1709, and had thus opportunity 
to see “three of his instruments with hammer actions.” 
They aroused the interest of Count Maffei to such an ex 
tent that he published an exhaustive and thoroughly prac- 
tical report, to which was appended a model drawing of 
Cristofori’s hammer action in the Giornale de’ Letterati 
d'Italia, a periodical then of high repute in cultured circles 
The report is to be found in that journal for 1711 
fifth part, p. 144, and the year 1709 is mentioned as that of 
Cristofori’s invention 

This invention of Cristofori indisputably has much akin, 
as far as the model drawing goes, to Schr6éter’s invention, 
but I assert it is by no means superior to it by greater 
perfection, but rather, in the opinion of many experts 
is less developed and complete than Schréter’s. Still it 
was praised to the skies by Italian poets and writers, while 
it was despised and opposed by the majority of clavier 
makers, and little recognized or valued by the more or less 
prominent clavier players of Italy 

Cristofori’s invention crossed the Alps only in isolated 
examples and never displayed importance as a pioneer in 
the history of the hammer action, for it is not till pretty 
late—after a lapse of sixteen years—that we find a men 
tion made of it in Germany. This occurs in a translation 
of Maffei’s report inMattheson’s “Critica Musica” for 1725 
Part 2, p. 335, contributed by Ulrich Kénig, master of the 
ceremonies at the court of King Augustus the Strong, of 
Poland From the strange and deplorable fact that 
Konig’s translation does not give the year of Cristofori’s 
invention, the continuous doubts. depreciations and accu 
sations can be explained, which lasted till the second half 
of the nineteenth century, respecting the priority of 
Cristofori’s invention, as well as the integrity and upright 
ness of his character 

In conclusion, in the year 1876 a great festival in honor 
of Cristofori was held in Italy and a memorial tablet 
erected in Santa Croce, Florence 

Of the life and work of the French manufacturer Marius 
we have only sparing information, and even Fétis contains 
nothing of importance. It can only be stated with cer 
tainty that at the beginning of the eighteenth century he 
made claviers in Paris and must have been a conspicuous 
figure in the trade. In 1716, as already mentioned, he 
forwarded to the Academy of Arts and Sciences “three 
model drawings of claviers with hammer actions, which 
ire printed in the third volume of the “Machines et in 


ventions approuvées par l’Academie Royale des Sciences.’ 


I have not had an opportunity of examining these model 
ngs. I cannot say whether they are more or less 
kin to Schréter’s ideas or not 

As far as T know they are never mentioned in a German 
work, not even in the writings of the best-known and most 

tive musical critics of the eighteenth century, who in 
Germany were Adlung, Mizler and Mattheson. For this 
reason, and considering that even in France Marius’ in 
vention received little attention, and no instruments were 
built on his principles. it can be asserted that it need not 
be considered with reference to the development of ham 
mer actions, and found its eternal rest in the pages of the 
“Machines et inventions” of 1719 

That Marius was a man of intelligence, energy and tal 
ent is proved by another of his inventions, which deserves 
to be mentioned on account of its peculiarity. He in 
vented a Traveling Clavier, consisting of three independent 
parts, which could be put together so that the whole re 
sembled a long box. This curious clavier possessed great 
interest in the eyes of Frederick the Great, and such a 
Marius traveling piano is preserved in the collection 
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According to Prof 


of musical instruments at Berlin 
Dr. Fleischer’s Guide to the collection, it was in the pos 
session of the great king and was taken b 
campaigns 

It is incumbent on me now to give special attention to 


Schréter and Silbermann, and to show that in discussing 
the question of the “German originator,” the invention of 
the hammer action can be referred to Schréter alone, for 
with all admiration and appreciation of Silbermann 
skill—even unsurpassed to-day—as an organ builder yet 
his merits respecting the invention of the new clavier at 
tion consists exclusively in this, that he was the “first 
German instrument maker who adopted Schréter’s inven 
tion, carried it out, improved it as far as 
brought it into the trade.” 

Another merit, too, must be conceded to him, for ther¢ 
is not the slightest hint that Silbermann ever in his life 
made the claim of being the “inventor of the hammer 
mechanism.” That after his death this title was thought 
lessly assigned him is true, and even in many new, pra 
s Pocket Con 





tical and valuable works—as in 
versations Lexicon—this error is still sustained 

If I now turn to Schréter and expound at some length 
his career and his relation and importance in the history 
of the invention of the hammer mechanism, I do so in the 
hope of rescuing his name from oblivion and to awaken 
for him in the circles of the present, especially the younger 
piano playing world, feelings of lively interest and of 
grateful recollection 

Christopher Gottlieb Schréter has found a biographer 
n Johann Adam Hiller (1728-1804), once 
According to his statement Schréter 


ntor of St 


Thomas’, Leipsi« 


was born at Hohenstein, in Saxony August 10, 1699 
and we find him in 1706 as a choir boy in the Protestant 
Palace choir, of Dresder 

The leader of the musical portion thereof was J. C 
Schmidt, who in 1717 received the title of ober kapel) 


717 
meister at the court of Augustus the Strong In him 
the young Schréter found a great patron and benefactor 


After a three years’ sojourn in Dresden he was compelled 


by illness to give up his position and seek restoration 
of health at Bischofwerda, in the house of a relation 
he found there und with renewed strength returned 
in 1710 to Dresden and by the assistance of his patron, 
Schmidt, obtained a place as rathsdiskantist, and thus 


had only to sing church musi He devoted himself with 
great zeal to his duties and also industriously to the 
sciences and to theoretical and practical musical studies 


These 


Schmidt, who procured for him opportu 


last were superintended by Kapellmeister 





to give music 





lessons in respectable families in Dresden. In this occu 
pation he found not only occasions when he was com 
pelled to tune the instruments, but at the time ppor 


tunity to make smaller or greater repairs, experiences 
led him to reflect on the defects in 


+} 


which thus early 
1e period 


onstruction of the clavier instrument 

Schréter was also in intimate and cordial relations with 
the brothers Graun. who for ten years belonged to the 
Kreuzschule as alumni, and of whom the younger, Carl 
Heinrich, was, like Schréter, one of the rathdiskantister 
If we consider the splendor which at this time was dis 
played in the operatic field by the magnificent court of 
Dresden, and figure to oneself the series of excellent 


singers and instrumentalists in the service f the churcl 


und the opera, we may assume that here, too powerful 


influence was exercised on Schrdéter’s serious and aspi: 
ing disposition 

The most striking testimony for this is the fact that 
he, in his seventeenth year (1716) composed a theoretical 
treatise (in Latin) “On Old Testament Music,” and had 
t printed with a dedication to his friend, Kapellmeister 
Schmidt 

At this period the incident occurred which led Schréter 
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to thoughts of his hammer invention, which he relates 
as follows: 

the 
in- 


opportunity to hear 
the 
catgut 


“I gained the long-desired 


world-famed virtuoso, Pantaleon Hebenstreit, on 


he had invented, 
and played with sticks like a dulcimer. 


strument which is strung with 
As I 


that different degrees of strength in the sound resulted 


observed 


from the different degrees of strength in the blows on 
the strings, I held it for certain that it must be possible 
to invent such a clavier instrument on which one could 
But if it easy 
to form the idea, it was difficult for me to carry it out, 


play at pleasure strongly or gently. was 
because I had never chiseled, sawn, planed or turned. 
I hesitated about confiding my notion to other instrument 
makers. 

“At last it occurred to me that not far from my dwell 
ing my cousin was working as a journeyman joiner. I 
him make for with his 
master’s consent, all kinds of little necessary pieces. At 
length I obtained after many trials, on a long, narrow 
model, at the outside 4 feet long and 
It had three keys in front and behind 


induced to me at spare times, 


box, a double 


6 inches wide. 
In one part the blow on the string was from below, in 

Both were as easy to play as a 
On weak 
tones in different degrees could be produced. 


the other from above. 
or 
Conse- 


common clavichord. either model strong 


quently there was nothing wanting to my invention, ex- 
cept its extension on a large scale, for which my re- 


sources were not sufficient, which no honest man may 
be ashamed of publicly declaring.” 
This communication by Schréter thus refutes utterly 


the assumption or conjecture that he arrived at the in- 
vention of the hammer action from anything else than 
Hebenstreit’s performance on the Pantaleon. 

Unfortunately Kapellmeister Schmidt did 
in finding ways and means for Schréter to carry out 


not succeed 
the invention he had made, which awakened lively inter- 
est. In order to live then Schréter was compelled to ac- 
cept the position of traveling companion to Baron, known 
at that time as an excellent lute and flute player. During 
these travels, in which Baron was heard in various courts 
of Germany, and visited Holland and England, Schréter 
had the best opportunity not only to learn different na 
tions, but to observe the musical conditions of various 
places 

At the beginning of 1721 we meet Schr6éter again in 
Dresden, and it is seen from the following sketch how 
zealously Schmidt had to his 
friend’s invention, which seemed to him of the highest 
In fact, Schmidt succeeded in arousing such 


labored promote young 
importance 
great interest and sympathy for the invention in no less 
a person than the Elector King Frederick Augustus I 
that Schrdter, then twenty-two years old, received a gra- 
cious permission on February 11, 1721, to display his 
model to Augustus the the Royal Palace 
where his Majesty not only examined it with visible in- 
terest, but likewise arranged that “the model in which 
the blow on the strings came from below should be 
‘fully and properly’ worked out by a skilled instrument 
maker, under Schroter’s supervision.” 

Tt would be simply foolish to assume that such great and 


Strong in 


cordial appreciation of Schréter in such an exalted posi 
tion was overlooked and unrecognized in the circles of the 
Dresden musicians and instrument makers. Tt may rather 
be believed that Schréter’s invention became the subject of 
eager and thorough discussion, even if the original model 
may have been seen by nobody. But Schréter’s hopes un- 
fortunately of having his invention taken in hand, through 
His Maijesty’s commission, by a fitting party came to 
Schréter therefore conceived the idea, in spite of 
He betook him- 


nothing 
Schmidt’s warning, of leaving Dresden 
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self to Jena “without having recovered (in spite of much 
trouble) possession of his models,” a circumstance which 
Dresden, 
say Freiburg, was the only place in Saxony where, after 


gives rise to some reflections, for as a result 


the lapse of many years, the first claviers with hammer 
action were made, sold and shipped—in brief, Schréter’s 
invention was looked upon as an “outlaw” and was actually 
unscrupulously used and plundered. 

Against this conscienceless use and turning to account 
of his invention Schréter repeatedly protested without 
success, as is known from his writings that have reference 
thereto and have been preserved. 

Gottfried Silbermann was not only an organ builder of 
genius, but one of the best clavier makers of his day; the 
invention of Schréter must have interested him deeply; 
all the more as he, a master in his business, must have 
been convinced that Schréter’s hammer principle marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in clavier manufacture and 
that in it the clavier of the future was to be found. But 
whether Silbermann frankly and joyfully took to the in 
vention may perhaps be doubted; it is more probable 
that he labored to represent it as a very incomplete affair 

It would be instructive in the highest degree to ascer 
tain how far Silbermann, in constructing his grand with 
hammer action, used Schr6ter’s invention and what wer 
his improvements. 

Fortunately for this purpose, not only are Schroter’s 
model drawings at hand, but I assume that there still re 
the old of Frederick 
the Great, the grand by Silbermann which I saw some 


mains at Potsdam, in music room 
years ago, and studied with great interest, and which was 


one of the first instruments that he made with hammer 
action. 

An expert professional examination would, in the easiest 
and most decisive fashion, let light on the darkness that 
even till to-day hangs over this important matter, to clear 
up which is not only for the interest of Schroter and Sil 
bermann, but of the whole piano-playing world 

As to the time when Silbermann built the first grand 
with hammer action we have an approximate statement by 
P. Spitta, who, in his invaluable work on S. Bach, 
“Gottfried 
eighteenth 


actions, one of which Meister Bach tried, and praised its 


Says: 


Silbermann built in the fourth decade of the 


century two claviers (grands) with hammer 


sound—even in the highest notes—but only complained of 
the difficulty in playing it.” According to this statement 
of Spitta, Bach must have tried the instrument in 1736 


for on December 1 of that year J. S. Bach was present ir 
Dresden and gave the noblest consecration of the organ 
in St. Mary’s, built by Silbermann, by his wonderful play 
ing. But Spitta further informs us that Silbermann 
consequence of this criticism, worked at the improvement 
trial 


in 
of his instrument, and that Bach, after a renewed 
gave it the most unlimited praise. 

Now as 1733 and 1736 were the last years when Bach 
for a time lived in Dresden, it follows that 1733 was the 
date of the first and 1736 that of the second trial of the 
instrument, as we must exclude the notion that the latter 
took place anywhere but in Dresden. G. Silbermann up to 
his death, August 14, 1753, continued to make grands with 
hammer action most zealously; they were everywhere in 
demand and high prices were paid for them. 

It is a very melancholy fact that Schroter did not get 
the slightest possible benefit from his invention. Silber 
must felt under 


Schroéter, for in any estimate of his character it must be 


mann have himself no obligations to 
confessed that he little regarded anyone at whose cost he 
could enrich himself. In it 
that P. Hebenstreit left 
Silbermann, and in 1727 received a special privilege from 


the had 


Firstenau’s book is related 


his Pantoleon for repairs with 


without justification 


King, as Silbermann 


any 
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imitated these instruments and sold them behind his back 
At the same time he asked for an injunction against the 
The latter 
granted by a rescript dated Dresden, November 15, 1727 


sale of the instruments already made. was 
The privilege (or letters patent) for the right of making 
the Pantaleon (with a penalty of 50 Rheinisch gold gulden 
as a penalty for imitation) is dated Dresden, November 


20, 1727 
That pressing 
energetically is after his experiences with his invention 


Schroter was weary of his claims 


explicable enough. Even during his summons as organist 
to the church at Minden, in 1726, he found such claims on 
his time that, by his own confession, he had only a few 
hours a week to read anything about music. He remained 
full six years in this laborious career at Minden, during 
which period death removed his honored and paternal 
April 13, 1728 


friend Kapellmeister Schmidt, who died at 
Dresden 

of the churches 
death. Un 


was full of disappoint 


In 1732 Schroter received a call to 
in Nordhausen, he remained 
luckily all Nordhauset 


ment and losses, as he repeatedly states in his letters 


one 


where till his 


his life at 


rhe loss of the greater part of his library, especially of 


several manuscripts of theoretical and practical contents, 


by the plundering of the French during the seven years 


war (1761) gave him great pain 
An indication of Schroter’s extraordinary activity and 
a cataloguc 


creativeness may be seen in in Hiller’s biog 


raphy. His last work, which bears the title “Letzte Bes 
chaftigung mit Musicalischen Dingen concludes with 
these words 

“IT herewith end my business with music and prepare 


myself for a speedy happy end of life 


He wrote those words in March, 1782, and died, eighty 
three years old, in November of the same year 

While Christopher Gottlieb Schréter has erected his 
own best memorial to his invention, yet I shall rejoice if 
these pages diminish the indifference which has been 
hitherto displayed by the piano playing world He 
deserves to be remembered by us all the more that we 
an truly say that he was a man genuinety German, seed 
root and branch; a pious Christian and a prominent artist 
of his time, whom even Johann Sebastian Bach prized and 


esteemed 
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next year’s summer course, one of these ming from 
New Mexico 4 prominent voice teacher from Grand 
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A Hidden Romance. 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 


E had been friends some months before I began to 
W consider Winslow a fool. To most persons my 
grounds for such an assumption might have appeared 
lacking in weight and significance, but they were instantly 
appreciated and indorsed by the small circle of privileged 
thinkers at the uncovered deal table in the farthest left 
hand corner of “Papa’’ Winkelmeier’s restaurant. I was 
the latest addition to the ranks of American music students 
in Berlin, therefore the approbation or censure of that 
circle meant much to meé 

I had just told them of Winslow’s visit that morning 
He had dashed into my room at 9 o'clock, and before I 
was thoroughly awake had begun, in his nervous, jerky 
fashion, to state the object of such a distressingly early 
call 

“Excuse me for disturbing you in the middle of the 
night,” explained Winslow, as I sat up in bed, “but I 
have a favor to ask of you : 

“T haven't a cent, Winslow 
he resumed, testily; 


I interrupted 
‘Quit your joking,’ “you know I 
never borrow I want you to accept a pupil who will 
pay 8 marks an hour.” 

“But, look here 

“I know what you would say,” he added hurriedly; 
but I can’t take her 
and—my sister is not at all well 


no teacher. T can play my own compositions, but I 


I really can’t. I am so busy—and— 


besides, you know, I am 


wouldn’t dream of taking money for showing anyone else 
how to play. Bless you, I’ve had hardly any lessons my 
self. You'll take her, won’t you?” he asked, pleadingly 

“But, my dear Winslow, you are very foolish,” I argued 
‘so far as T know you need money very badly, and if that 
girl pays 8 marks és 

“No, it’s no use: I couldn't do it and T won't.” 

Winslow had a way of saying “T won’t” which admitted 
of no further persuasion 

“Well,” I said hesitatingly “if you won't 

“T knew you would,” he exclaimed, almost joyously 
‘she’s awfully talented—seems to lack energy, though 
You're the very teacher for her.” 

“You know her?” I queried 

““No—that is, I’ve seen her 


to mine at Dahl’s Pension 


She occupied a room next 
Lives there with her mother 
They’re both so good to my sister—send her flowers and 
books and _ things She’s 


daughter.” 


wonderfully pretty — the 


sy the wav.” T broketin, “you must know her if she’s 


poken to you about lessons—or did she write?” 
“No.” he replied: “she told my sister she was looking 


rateacher. I always go into mv room when she comes 
You know my composing-coat. eh? She told mv sister 
she was looking for a teacher. and as she knew none 
nearer she’d like me 

“Don’t you speak to her at table?” T interrogated 
No.” he replied, simply 


meals We have onlv the rooms 


‘my sister and [ fix our own 
Board costs too 
much.” 

“Say.” I blurted: 


“That matter’s settled T 


“you must really take her 
ouldn’t dream of it. T’d d 
nothing but look at her, anyway Ps 

‘T really think you're a little gone in that quarter.” T 


said, jestinely 
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“Nonsense,” he retorted, angrily; “she’s very rich.” 
‘That’s no objection.” 
‘I wish you wouldn't talk like that—she’s so good to 
ny sister—and—and 


‘All right,” I said; “but how do you know she'll take 
lessons from me?” 
“Oh, you just go and tell her my sister spoke to me 
that I have no time—and I recommend you.” 
“That’s not very encouraging,” I remarked dubiously; 
“what's the address?” 

“Steglitzer Strasse, No. 44.” 

And the ‘name?” 

Drew—Miss Evelyn Drew 

“I’m very much obliged, old man 

“Oh, don’t mention it. You might drop in, and let 
me know how you fared. It’s one door to the left of 
her room—good-by.” and off he went 

As I donned my best clothes, and sprayed my handker 
chief with perfume, I am afraid I thought more about 
the “wonderfully pretty” girl than about my prospective 
pupil. One hour after Winslow had called I was knock 
ing at Miss Drew’s door 

Herein” (come in), spoke a sweet, high-pitched voice, 
in delightfully piquant German 

I entered, and found myself in the presence of two 
ladies, one elderly, of majestic proportions, clean-featured 
and unmistakably American; the other, apparently nine 
teen or twenty, slim, but exquisitely formed, and of un- 
usual beauty, enhanced by the rare combination of brown 
eyes and golden hair 

Unlike the young man in the novel, when he is un 
expectedly brought face to face with a beautiful woman, I 
became neither confused nor frightened, but stated my 
business with succinct deliberation. I was aware, how- 
ever, that not for an instant did I take my eyes from the 
face of the younger woman, a fact due as much to her 
h 


my short spee« 


ner as to her loveliness for during 
she was interested, then surprised, and finally plainly dis- 
oncerted She became pale and looking at her com 


panion, seemed struggling to find the proper answer 
At last she said, quickly, “You are very, very kind. and 
I deeply appreciate Mr. Winslow's forethought, but 
since—that is—er—we have decided to go away soon 
1 it would be hardly worth while. You understand 
T understood, and withdrew, bowing myself 
polite apologies on both sides 

I went into Winslow’s room and found him in his shirt- 
sleeves, at the piano, composing 

Well,” he asked, taking a pencil from between his 
tect! “what luck?” 

Jounced,” T responded. laconically, and described my 
luck 


Going away hey’re going away?” he repeated. rising 


Why. thev’ve just taken the rooms for another three 
months. Now I’m sure.” he added, goi 
ind turning his back to me 

“Of what?” T asked 





He looked at me a moment, then said, “TI can tell you 


I think you'll understand—she must have noticed we’re 
hard up, and—and—you see?” 

I saw only one thing, and I told him what I saw 
that he was unduly sensitive. He remained firm, and 
from that moment dated my conviction, ratified by the 

le at Winkelmeier’s, that Winslow was a fool. Some 
weeks later I was sure of it 

That’s the kin 


—_ x 
| £ ( 


d of man who ought to be arrested on 


nal eandieate * commented hace Mackas 
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banging his brawny fist on the table, and setting all the 


glasses clattering ‘No wonder he has such queer no 
tions about duty—and all that stuff. He's old-fashioned 
that’s what he is As if it will do that sister of his any 


good to have him hanging around her all the time 


Besides, he can’t help it, I’m sure 


She's 
not so sick as all that 
I never did believe in your bedroom composers; their 
music is muggy, stale; there’s no life in it, no flesh, ne 
blood 


them—drink with them 


Intercourse with human beings—mix among 
laugh with them—cry with them 
be one of them—then you can talk in music. How does 
he expect to get a reputation if he doesn’t show himself?” 
roared Mackay, pausing, but not expecting any answer 
“By staying at home and working,” chirruped littl 
pale Blake I can’t say that I think he’s a fool becaus« 
he doesn’t come here more often to waste his time, prat 
g about the elevation of musical art and the merits 


und demerits of known and unknown schools. You fel 
Puccini, and 


iT 


lows criticise Wagner, and Spinelli, and 


Strauss. Winslow writes music of his own—which is 


You fellows 
assented Mackay: “but not 


more to the point 
“We don’t write music,” 
because we can't—we simply don’t wish to sefore a 
man is sure to what school he belongs and what his artist 
ideals are, he shouldn’t compose 
‘T don’t see ventured Blake 
But I do,” thundered Mackay, and __ the 
closed then and there As we all knew the gigantic Bos 


tonian in that mood, Blake murmured something about 


discussion 


size being an effective aid to argument, and with a hasty 


good-night” he left us, the party breaking up some mo 


ments later 
1 


Next morning I met Winslow at the harmony ‘ 
ind after the hour had been absolved we walked up the 


street together 


1 

“Have you heard anything more from our mutua 
friend the beauty?” T inquired iocularly 

Nothing.” he answered: “she hasn't even been to see 


” 
my sister to-day 





‘I wonder what they’re doing here—she certainly isn’t 
going to study music for a professi: Have they many 
illers—do they do the society act at all?” 

“No,” replied Winslow, hesitatingly: “that’s just what's 
so queer. When they first came, the daughter told my 
sister they were just passing through Berlin—seeing th 


ights: but now thev’ve been here all winter I suppose 


they like Berlin.” 


‘Why don’t vou try to see more oft them? The wi 
looks very intelligent 

“Ves.” he said. eagerly: “she’s tremendously clever 
t lk Ss W t! my sister about mv c¢ mpositions savs she 


going a libretto, for whicl I’m to do the music 
But I wouldn’t intrude on them,” he continued sadly 


especially because they care to see no one The mother 


sometimes tries to get the daughter to go out, to visit 
the theatre, or the opera, but to no use. She always says 
she doesn’t care for those things, and much prefers t 
stay in her room.” 

Mavbe she’s unhappy about something—some love 
iffair.” I suggested 

“T know she is,” answered Winslow, regarding me curt 
usly 

You know—how?” 


Because I’ve heard them speaking together, late at 
ight, when it’s quiet You know 


German plaste valls can’t help listening T know it’s not 
an ple r wa if 


I do my harmony then 
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quite the right thing. I've thought of telling my sister to 


warn them.” 
‘Then she’s in love- I asked. 


“Yes—and with somebody who doesn’t even seem to 


or has been?” 
wish to see her. On one occasion, when the mother was 
reproaching her for not associating with the Americans in 
Berlin she answered that she cared to see no one, and Mrs 
Drew retorted quite sharply, ‘No one except someone who 
doesn’t care to see you!’ sd 
“Maybe she’s divorced?” 
“No, because one night she said she couldn't live if she 


I hazarded 


thought it were to end in nothing, and when her mother 
chided her for entertaining romantic fancies she replied 
that it might have been that at first, but had now become 


part of her. All her mother’s arguing did no good, for she 


ended by saying, ‘Don’t make me regret my open 
heartedness, mother; I don’t wish to be sorry I told 
you,’ ” 

“That's quite a romance,” I commented. “No wonder 


I'd sit up all night to hear such confessions. 


Will you 


you listen 
I'm quite curious about the rest of the romance. 
tell me it if you find out?” 
“Yes 
I played a part in the whole affair—knowing what I do.” 
The idea of Winslow playing a part in a romance seemed 
so amusing that I glanced up at him and smiled. Then it 
struck me that he was not at all an uninterested looking 
a high, 


since I have told you so much. I feel quite as jf 


fellow. He had dreamy, long-lashed blue eyes, 
white forehead, and a mouth and chin hardly in accord 
with his gentleness and good nature. 

“It’s seems strange the man doesn’t know he’s loved,” 
I said, after a while 

“T should know,” he responded, with a smile 

We separated at his door, and not until some days later 
did I see him again 
through Kurftirsten strasse at a rate quite unusual in that 
staid thoroughfare. I waved my hand, but Winslow did 
not see me, for he said something to the driver and stared 


He was in a cab, which rumbled 


I ascribe his strange manner to awe at 
I wondered 


straight ahead 
the unaccustomed luxury of riding in a cab 
what had caused such extravagance. 

“Papa” Winkelmeier’s 
restaurant I noticed at the familiar table many students 


That evening, as I walked into 


that had never before been there, and even some who were 
Unusual quiet per- 
On the table lay 


known unbelievers in our meetings 
vaded the circle, and all looked at me 
a large sheet, half covered with signatures. 

“Have you heard?” said Mackay, quietly, rising 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, surprised. 

‘Winslow’s sister died this afternoon—hermorrhage of 
the lungs or something. We're. getting up a collection 
Will you sign?” 

I was shocked, but felt more pity for poor Winslow 
I signed and 


for a wreath. 


than for his sister, whom I had never seen. 
we all sat around and arranged the details for attending 
The Muenchener had no flavor for 
any of us and the circle dispersed comparatively early. 


the funeral in a body 


Not believing in visits of condolence, 1 sent Winslow a 
lines, expressing sympathy and offering assistance 

At the funeral, with the rest, I pressed his hand and 
We all looked on the 


pale, pinched features of the dead consumptive and re- 


lew 
murmured the usual commonplaces 


marked her likeness to Winslow 
They were twins,” whispered Blake, with wet eyes. 
Mrs 
weeping silently. 
Winslow 
drawn, his eyes sunken and dry 


Drew and her daughter sat by the window, bot! 


stood against the wall, his face white and 


Once only, when Miss 
Drew tried to express her sympathy, did his eyes moisten 

“Mr. Winslow,” she began, and looked up at him. That 
was all. They shook hands and she went back to the 


window 


LONDON OFFICE: 
12 Princess Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 


On the day following the sad little funeral I went to 
see Winslow. He was arranging a pile of music and 
manuscript. An open trunk stood near. 

“You're not going away?” I asked, putting my hand on 
his shoulder. 

“I must,” he said, briefly, in a voice I did not recognize; 
“IT can’t stay in Berlin. She was everything to me—more 


than anybody knew. The light seems to have gone out of 


my life. I should go mad in Berlin—in these rooms. I’m 
going away—home. I have an uncle in Baltimore.” 
“But your studies, Winslow,” I said, gently; “your 





composition 

“T’ve lost all interest in everything. I labored for her- 
success means nothing to me now. You don’t know how 
she worked for me and with me,” he ended, suppressing a 
dry sob 

There was nothing for me to say, so idly fingering a 
folded sheet of violet note paper lying on the piano, I 
stood and watched him. Hearing the crumpling of paper 
he looked up. 

“Don’t destroy that,” he said; 
She asked me to come to them last evening—thought I'd 
I was—God!—how lonely!” 
such friends.” 

I should have gone, but that’s 


“its from Mrs. Drew 
be lonely here. 
“You should have gone 

“Yes, they are friends. 
over now. I’m going away in an hour.” 

“To-day?” I cried. 

“Yes. I telephoned to the Hamburg-American 
The Pretoria leaves Hamburg to-morrow, early.” 
I'll tell the boys—we’ll see you off.” 
It was awfully 
only 


line 


“T had no idea. 
“No,” he asked, sadly; 
kind of them—but I 


“please don’t. 
couldn't 
you—if you care Remember me to them all.” 

He opened the folded paper and looked at it a moment, 


really see anyone- 


to come 


then he came closer and said: “Do you remember—her 
romance?” 

“Miss Drew?” I asked 

‘Sh! Yes, poor girl. It’s over. Last night, as I lay 


awake, I heard her sob for hours and hours. Her mother 


was quite in despair, but nothing seemed to help. I heard 
her say that everything was over—that she felt he would 
beave her and would never even know. How strange that 
her happiness should end with mine.” 

“She must be very emotional,” I said 

“Yes; I think she feels deeply,” he acquiesced, continu 
ing his packing; ‘‘as deeply as I.” 
Something in his voice revealed much to me. Winslow 
loved Miss Drew! 

As I was helping him into a third-class compartment on 
the noon train for Hamburg he gave me a letter and said: 


“Will you give that to Miss Drew—personally?” 


On my way to the pension I suddenly conceived ar 
idea so weighty that I stopped and almost felt impelled to 
rush after the train in which Winslow was speeding toward 
Hamburg 

“I’m as great a fool as he,” I thought. 

When I put the letter into Miss Drew’s hands the whole 
affair suddenly became clear as crystal 

“He's gone,” Hamburg—to 
\merica—why—mother—I the letter 
fell from her hands and she sank slowly to the floor 


gone she echoed; “to 


can’t—mother 

In an instant I had placed her on the sofa and Mrs 
Drew and I rubbed her hands and sprinkled water in her 
face 

“It cannot be—it mustn't,” murmured the mother. Then 
she turned to me and said, excitedly: ““Mr. Winslow must 
be stopped—at any back—my poor 
” and she wept over her as she worked 


cost—he must come 
daughter— 

“Tt’s impossible, Mrs. Drew,” I answered; “he wouldn't 
He’s left here for good.” 


returned; “he 


come back 
“Then go after him,” 
back—he must—he must. 


she must come 


I can’t explain now.” 
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“There is no need,” I said, quietly, and realizing the 
gravity of the situation hastened to add, “I’ve no money.” 


“Take my pocketbook—there’s enough—only go—go— 
and bring him back Evelyn—Evelyn—look at me 
speak—he’s coming—Evelyn.” 

On the deck of the Pretoria I found Winslow. A few 
words sufficed to explain my presence there 

“T can’t,” he said, dazed; “I can’t—it’s too late—too 


late.” 
The warning whistle blew and I knew energetic meas 
ures were necessary 
“Winslow,” I 
throw you off.” 
“My trunk—in hold 
By way of answer I seized his handbag and flung it over 


said, sternly, “get off this boat or I'll 


the it’s too late.” 


the rail onto the wharf. Then I grasped his arm, and in 

a moment had him fairly running down the gangplank. 
“My trunk,” 
“Dp 


understand men like Winslow 


he pleaded 
I never did 


n your trunk,” I replied, irreverently 


Genevieve Clark Wilson. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson has returned from a visit 
to Boston, Squirrel Island and Old Orchard Beach, Me., 
and will spend the remainder of the month at the Glen- 
view Golf Club 


Hans Richter. 


Hans Richter, who was born in Budapest, has recently 


been made a citizen of Vienna by the municipal council of 


that city. This is an honor that has very rarely been con 


ferred on persons not born in Vienna 


George Lehman. 


George Lehman, the well-known violinist, has been 
added by Alex. Lambert to the faculty of the New York 
College of Music Mr. Lehman will 
organize a string quartet, which will be heard at some 


remains in 


Resides teaching. 


of the college concerts Henry Lambert 


charge of the violin department 


J. Pizzarello. 


J. Pizzarello has been so busy all the summer that he 
has not been able to take a vacation until now. He 
is enjoying a three weeks’ trip to Monmouth Beach as 


He will return to New York 
when he will resume his 


the guest of Mrs. Spalding 
about the middle of September 


work of vocal training and coaching at his studio in Car 
negie Hall. 
Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, has been con- 
fined to her home for the past six weeks by a serious 
spraining of her ankle, the result of a bicycle accident 
It is only a week since she has been able to move about 
and some time will be required before she will be com 


pletely restored—probably another month. In the mean- 
while she has been booking some very important concert 


ind oratorio engagements 


The Baroness de Packh. 
Baroness de Packh, who hi: 
at Saratoga Springs and i1 
New Yorl 


The been spending the 


the summer Sullivan County 


has returned to prepared for a busy season 


of teaching and concert work. Last week she sang in a 
concert it Caldwell Lake George and re peated the 
success of the previous week at Saratoga. She made a 
hit with the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint 
Saéns, and also sang with great success Elizabeth’s Prayer 
from “Tannhauser,” some dainty French songs by Cham 
inade and Holmés, and German Lieder by Schumann 


3aroness de Packh will be heard in a number of concerts 


in New York next season 
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121 K. Potsdamer Strasse, 
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Report of the Berlin Committee of Investigation. 


DR. JEDLICZKA. 


HERR FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


COMMITTEE: 


HERR OTTO LESSMANN, (Chairman). 
HERR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. DR. KREBS. 


DR, BIE, 


PROPESSOR C. LUTSCHG. 


To the Committee who undertook to pass judgment upon the merits of the Virgil Practice Clavier and Virgil Clavier Method 
the two jollowing questions were respectfully submitted : 


Ist Question—Does the Technic Clavier furnish to the piano student superior advantages for the 


acquisition of artistic executive skill? 


Answer—Yes. without doubt. 


2d Question— Does the Technic Clavier Method of Elementary Instruction, appealing as it does 
irectly to the mental and physical powers of the learner (independentl 
the musical perceptions of the learner, and stultify musical growth and 


effects), tend to dull 
interest? 


Answer—No! 


—boys and girls—who had only been instructed for four months in the Virgil 
arrived at the conclusion that by appealing to the mental faculties of the pupil—in a manner 
entirely foreign in the usual elementary instruction—an excellent foundation for the real musical 


education is laid. 
(Signed) 
OTTO LESSMANN. 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


On the contrary, we have, by witnessing the accomplishments of eight young gepte 


BERLIN, June 16, 1895 


In the Virgil Method the intellectual and physical faculties of the pupil are equally developed. By 
dispensing with the piano tone an element distracting the attention is abolished 


The pupil at first is 


not tempted to divert his attention by listening to the sound produced, but he is all the more obliged 
to concentrate thought and will exclusively upon those things which are essential to technic, viz., 


for a time of musical 


osition and movements of the arms, hands, fingers and muscles. 
ingenious system of exercises, constructed with the utmost logical consequence, a far more perfect 
training of the executive powers is provided than has been the case hitherto. 
use of the toneless Clavier is the practice of tonal effects begun which is now better and more easily 


By means of an extraordinarily 


Only after a sufficient 


attained since better conditions have been established. That the system of exercises of the Virgil 


echnic Method, 


Method, which are but indirectly connected with music, might cause the dulling of musical perception 
and diminution of musical progress, must be totally excluded. 
eight pupils whom we had the opportunity of examinin 
four months later, showed an unusual exactness in the 
were more advanced with regard to hand gymnastics, stretching ability, independence and mobility 


The contrary rather is the case, for 
at the beginning of their studies, and again 
eeping and subdividing of a given time, and 


of fingers, and in the skill to execute varieties of touch than is usually the case with an average pupil 
after the same amount of study. The Virgil Method may therefore be regarded as an essential means 
for furthering piano technic, and its general adoption is strongly recommended. 


ERNST JEDLICZKA. 
Professor C. LUTSCHG. 


Dr. C. KREBS. 


Send for Itustrated Catalogue and Price List 


<= THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
Main Office, 26 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1304-07 Auditorium Tower. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. 


N. B.—The whole committee were unable to meet on the same day, hence there are two reports. 


(Signed) 
Dr. OSKAR BIE. 
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the accidentals which occur, and which are foreign to the sing all over this grand and free country until music and 
e e e e key in which they occur. These demand special attention, song, hand in hand, two in one, shall go marching on tri 


especially the natural, which is the most difficult accidental umphantly into every scholroom in this broad land, and 


> for the pupils to understand in vocal music, as it means there be recognized as one of the important branches of 
one thing when used to cancel a sharp and the revers¢ study, and thus accomplish the noble purpose intended by 


Papers Read at the June when it cancels a flat. Indeed, it is not understood by yur great Creator 
‘ many of our less experienced teachers. How sharp 4, flat 
Convention. 7, &c., are produced by the use of the natural is not easily **Sqme Results Along the Line of Modern 


comprehended by our pupils, nor is the manner of can Research in the Vocal Field.”’ 
P . . celling the double sharps and double flats; but I Say again 
Rote Singing and its Proper Place in Pub- that it matters not with how many signature sharps or flats Dr. F. E. MiILLer, oF NEw York 


bY 
lic Schools—Then What? a piece of music may bristle no attention needs to be given 
them and no mention made of them after the keynote is | HE greatest biessings oi the human race are the talent 
t 


found. Immediately attack the piece and sing it at sight o speak and the taculty of ton roduction by our 


By W. A. HopGcpon, Sr. Louis, Mo. 














by the position of the notes upon the staff. Let us teach organs of speecl On these are based the possibility oi 
our pupils so that they may be able to understand causes communication between each other and the transmission 
. and effects. Relegate that old fad—the written transposi- of our erests [hey are superior to most others and 
Continued frum last week , . 
‘ tion of the scales—to the background, and teach it pra make it obligatory to the voice builder, vocal teache1 
[his maxim is indeed “multum in parvo,” and should tically through the pitch pipe. Call things by their right ocutionist and to the throat specialist to know every 
be our motto in every branch of study, and the question pames Let us no longer teach that an accidental sharp xct and every truth in health, failure and sickness, so fat 
is not alone what children can do, but how well they can * raises or that a flat lowers a note or tone, but that the as i: . province 
do it sharp represents or indicates another tone a half step \ll those who can mtribute anything pertaining & 
No danger of overtaxing through the process of induc higher and the flat a tone a half step lower. Make it clear the knowledge of the organs of human speech should 
ion No danger of the stomach, if the digestive organs to the pupils when and how the natural represents a tone gladly assist in securing the full truth in regard to the 
are right. The intellectual fountain from which to draw at one time a half step higher and at another a tone half iy juctior 
is inexhaustible. “Tis when the muscles cease to act that step lower. Simple enough when they are led to see As one fact after another becomes established 
the limbs begin to wither lis when the liie blood cir- whether it cancels a flat or a sharp, and that in either case jt is necessary for us to acquire (1 n accurate acquaint 
culates lazily that the body pines. Unless our dormant jt represents the original pitch. Let us say what we mean ance and and rstanding of such facts; (2) to make logical 
energies are aroused we grow to look like idiots. After and mean what we say. I recognize no alto parts or voices nd practical deductions from the phi osophy of the voice 
labor, rest is good fell the child as little as possible (as such) until the time comes for legitimate classificatior ts mechanical action toward wxsthetic ends; (3) to 
and draw from him as much as possible Teach the let- of voices. An interchange of parts has been and is sti gradually change existing errors in general knowledg« 
ter-names of the various lines and spaces of the staff and too much neglected, and the boys’ voices suffer through ncerning ir organs oi speech. We have to-day hardly 
how to find the key note (or letter) in the different keys the neglect. Careful practice, not theory, will produce the any absolute authorities on the subject, and the discoverie 
as they occur in practice. Require the pupils to know the desired results. As 1 am about to reach the end of this I 0 to speal stat lancy 
different keys by their signatures and in due time the discussion | will venture to assert that the village singing rhree professions study, teach and act on limited know 
use of the different time and variety sign Ihis is all schools of twenty, thirty and forty years ago furnished ge throat, tone and voice, as lar as it exists. Lach 
that is necessary for the children of third and fourth years nore and better readers of music than do our city these three act independently lhe physician (throat 
Do not waste more time on letters. Read the letters of schools. I am not alone in this opinion. I know | t), tl ocal teach nd the phy st are search 
any exercise once, twice or ten times, or spend twenty or personal experience and observation The reason is ob ng in their own way What one asserts the other denies 
thirty minutes in writing them, and not one jot or tittle yious Then it was practice versus theory, and all neces Lhe re mendation of one is made a subject of contempt 
has been added to the child’s ability to sing at sight, but sary theory came through persistent application Each ‘ Each ‘ i nnings, so to speak 
valuable time has been wasted that should have been em one for himself and herself solved all the necessary rudi In health the vocal t er is king ver a He yliveys 
ployed in singing. If we wish to impress upon the minds mental problems, and (strange to say) without written ex- during the voice-lormung stage 4 pup r singer. én 
the children the meaning of the force words piano, aminations of any description which now prevail in many Knes much disdained “throat specialist 15 ce 
mezzo, forte, &c., see to it that they sing accordingly, and of our public schools These facts furnish tood tort to take « ne ‘ g power te nd mare! 
the impressions made will outlast the definitions of the thought. Which « the ways is best Answer lore them back to health and success 
words. Training is better than telling; telling should be practice and less theory Between these tw« 1 sort of general agitat ‘ 
the last resort. I am inclined to grant that about the same But, ladies and gentlemen, the tongue of time reminds e phy t rying to silt the ents xpioit the 
importance attached to the syllabic names in teaching vocal me that ere many more years come and go I shall put off natt aws and to establish them as guiding posts ik 
music may be attached to the letter names in teaching the harness which I have worn so long and with so mu 
nstrumental musi Both must eventually be discarded, pleasure. Others younger and in the prime of life must I have often expressed s my of yn that it is neces 
and the positions of the notes upon the staff must be the take up the noble work, and carry it on with energy sary t bine these three i S gain results lor the 
guide. Leaving the matter of teaching instrumental music and a determination to succeed. I hope to continue t I ground t tand upor It is not the errati 
out of the question, or rather to the judgment of our best, work as long as my health and strength permit and I can 0] Sst ne above three Classe 
piano teachers, I am convinced that it is an unnecessary keep abreast of the times. Let us not turn back nor falt ¢ S wanted, but we en P y expressed state 
waste of time to tax the minds of children in our public by the wayside, but let us work together harmoniously t solute tacts ar ccurren which will tend 
schools with the letter names of notes. If the pupil can with one grand object in view, viz.: to raise the standard to bring é ultitude of diverse op ns 
sing by note correctly, by syllables and otherwise, as be of teaching in our public schools everywhere and haste: 
lore suggested, what more is needed? Why ask him what the time when the children of this our beloved country wil We ‘ sharply on pposed tacts wii¢ 
letters he sang in the various intervals of the exercise or come to know what is good teaching, and we as teachers I I y the ¢ t pr 
song if he sang the intervals correctly? Let well enough chal! not be satisfied until the best instruction and the best tic pur] y upheld tor pecuniary ga ind personal 
alone The inscription upon a certain tombstone in the class of music shall everywhere prevail. In what nobler re t ‘ t 
Old Country strikes us rather forcibly just here, viz.: “Was work can we possibly engage? With the prize ahead 
well, wished to be better; took medicine and here I li us press on with vigor s ' ; : Aga 5 
It is quite as important that the teacher should know School life is too short to allow any wast t zu c the only diu d 
what not to teach as what to teach How good one may and ought to be was long ago r: te puy t tify the error ar 
Pupils suff ciently advanced in music can be made to vealed to us, but how much knowledge one may acquit ne uality of tone productior Llways t teact : . 
understand that the different signatures are necessary in yet remains an unsolved problem Ont t r’s ear depends the pup seer” cuca 
irder to preserve (in every major scale) the original order As we look onward down through the vista of time may | I t thie gat | ‘ ( 
intervals we behold only that which is beautiful and tru ntel produ 1 
The movable “Do” system takes care of the intervals lectual acquirements alone, without other refining qua t e in Vv i mpared t 
regardless of how few or how many signature sharps or ities, will be weighed in the balance and found wanting bring mmet y é 1estiol tor 
flats there may be. The letter names of the notes are of This is true of communities and of nations iality and it rigi Wi nnot mention tone anc tor 
| d t ask tl gh what d w is tone pr 


no value in reading vocal music at sight. But not so with Let us sing; let the children lift up their voices and iality 
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duced in our organs of speech, and still further, How is 
quality produced in tone production? 

You will agree that four actions take place in tone 
production: 

(1) breathing (inspiration and expiration). 

(2) Action of the larynx and vocal bands. 
Action in the cavities above the diaphragm 


(3) 

(4) Articulation. 

Whether the second or third is predominant is an open 
question. We can have vocal band action predominating 
and cavity action secondary, or cavity action predominat- 
ing and vocal band action secondary. Which of these two 
is the correct version we do not know, and this question 
has not been broached before as far as 1 know. Nobody 
can answer it to-day without guessing or fishing for facts 
to sustain a theory or a conviction. 

Ihe generally accepted way, without going into special 
details, is that the iollowing takes place in our organs ol 
speech and in this order: 

(1) Inspiration oi breath. 

(2) Expiration 

(3) Vocal band action. 

(4) Articulation and cavity adjustment tor articulation 
and tone. 

I have carefully studied these actions and am to-day pre 
pared to state that the above is wrong; that it never does 
ind never did take place in any singer's throat in the 
der named 

What happens is: 

(1) Inspiration 

(2) Adjustment of cavities or hollow spaces in the order 
of (a) articulation, (b) tone 

(3) Expiration. 

(4) Vocal band action, and then 

(5) A slight adjustment between the action in cavities 
and the vocal bands to accommodate each other. 

[he importance of this statement will be apparent to 
you if I call your attention that in the first order the 
the vocal bands are predominating tactors tor 


iction o7 Ui 
tone and tone-quality production 

In the statement I make to you the action of the hollow 
spaces is the predominating and anterior or prior factor 
for tone and tone quality production, exactly as the body 
of a Stradivarius or an unstrung Steinway, or unmounted 
Bohm flute, are the predominating factors, for either of the 
above instruments (Stradivarius violin, Steinway piano or 
Bohm flute), and the strings are vibratory agents only, 
entirely of secondary consequence. Prupably every one 
of you would pay the same price for an unstrung as for a 
strung Stradivarius if you wanted it. 

In other words, I want to state that the action of the 
cavities or hollow spaces is anterior and prior to the action 
of the vocal bands in production of tone and tone quality 
in our human organs of speech. 

With this new and novel fact I announce an original 
discovery. Each of you who is a vocal teacher has been 
acting upon this principle, but as far as I know it has never , 
been stated before. | 
The truth of this statement can be reached in deduc 
2) from 


' 


tions (1) From what we see and observe; 
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contemplating the effects of failure and illness of the voice 
in different parts of the organs involved, their disturb- 
ances, their cures and reverting to their necessary original 
action for conclusions. 


The Conservatory—i. e., The Public School 
of Music. 


By C. H. Morse, Brooktyn 
HENEVER conservatory training is mentioned, we 
understand that class instruction is referred to. This 
is a just inference, for the distinguishing feature of con 
servatory work is class teaching 
As has often been said, we have in the conservatory 
class the practical application of public school methods to 
the study of music, and the results are just as noteworthy 
as in any other study 
We look upon our public school system, in its perfect 
application, as the highest type of true educational work 
So should we regard the true conservatory of music in 
musical study. 
No system of instruction in any branch equals that of 
the graded class, provided the class be kept small enough 


to give each pupil individual attention, whether in lan 
guages, mathematics or music In either case such in 
struction makes better scholars and abler men and women 
Attention, concentration, accuracy, quick action and com 
mand of oneself are the inevitable results of such train 
ing 

Of course, much depends upon the preper grading of 
the students and the size of the class, and not less upon 
the ability of the teacher to hold the attention of the class, 
and to wisely instruct them A poor teacher cannot teach 
a private pupil anything, much less a class But if the 
teacher be competent, and the pupils bright, how much 
greater the stimulus to teacher and pupil of gifted class 
mates; if the pupils be dull, how much more need of such 
stimulus ! 

Given four private pupils, of average musical ability, 
having a half-hour lesson twice a week (the teacher, of 
course, entirely competent), and a class of four pupils of 
similar grade, having two lessons a week, each of one 
hour duration, under the same teacher The class pupil 
will in every way surpass the private (in the same length 
of time), making more rapid progress, becoming techni 
cally more expert, musically better developed, and men 
tally broader 

\gain, the atmosphere of a school is of the utmost bene 
fit, and a necessity to one who would become a broad and 
well-rounded musician The whole school is a class 
What namby-pambys our “private tutor” children are, and 
how unfitted for the stern realities of business or pro 
fessional life In contrast, note the quick perception and 
firm action, the thorough mental poise and grip of our 
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public school boy or girl, and of our conservatory and col 
lege student who has already measured himself with his 
peers, and is ready for the battle of life In a properly 
equipped conservatory only is there continuous and har 
monious musical development No private instruction 
can accomplish the same results 

If you doubt it, look about you; read history, study 
the lives of the tone-masters How did Liszt teach, how 
Mendelssohn ? Most of the great masters were educated 
in music schools; many of them taught in the best con 
servatories, and to-day in the famous music schools of 
the world you will find many of the masters of this epoch, 
inspiring those who are to come after them, and finding 


their own work. In speaking thus 


constant inpsiration i 
emphatically, | am not theorizing, but giving you the re 
sult of years of experience and close observation; of my 
own professional study 


Che artistic need of New York to-day is a great con 





servatory of music in which each department of musical 
work is thoroughly provided for Not a school for piano, 
here; for voice, there; an operatic school, a violin school ; 
a college, misnamed—a struggling, undirected conglomera 


tion; but an art school, broadly planned, generously en 
I a 3 


dowed, wisely managed, with cheap tuition, the ablest 
specialists in charge ot eacl department, a competent 
American director, and, behind it all, a wealthy and en 
thusiastic board of trustees, who love learning and art 

Why talk of permanent orchestras and extravagantly 
salaried conductors and prima donnas, when our children 
are crying out for an opportunity to learn how to fill all 
the land with music; while the undeveloped American 
music only awaits the proper culture to flourish, blosson 
ind bring borth abundant fruitage 

Music is a great civilizer It makes all the world one 
Blessed are they who unselfishly give it to the throngs who 
hunger for it The more education, the more music, the 
more culture and refinement, the less crime! All that 
opens the beautiful to those of moderate means blesses the 
whole community, when it gives the highest mental and 
artistic culture to lighten the burder f life, and uplif 





the soul te inew existence 
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y and col- The Falsetto Voice. voice is wrongly produced; third, that the rightly produced It consists of a long reed flute and a drum Che tute 
with his » voice in man, woman and child is a voice produced in the meanders up and dows constant repetition of a mean 
properly By Miss Mary M. SHEbpD, oF CHICAGO same way as the so-called falsetto. In order to arrive at inglcss theme, while the drum beats tim: This musi 
and har the same conclusion in the case of the female voice we gets on your nerves t irritates beyond enduranc« It 
istruction T is evident that those who inquire into the matter that must bear in mind the physiological fact that the mechan rhythm after awhile puts one completely in its power, and 
| the present unsatisfactory state of the art of voice ism of the female larynx is, in its nature and action, nothing remains but to rush out of the building or dance 
ry, study training and the evil consequences which the practice of identical with that of the male larynx. Of course there is Moreover, this performance helps tl pectator to under 
ach, how that art so frequently involves are due to some cause which 4 difference in siz¢ but as regards the nature and action stand Wagner better 
educated is not yet underst al [his being so | ask the audience f the mechanism there is no difference whatever That constant reiteration I Ss mot onquers 
best con to carefully consider the facts which I bring before them, I believe that the falsetto voice is the remains of the Che rhythms set us swaying. We ris ther they 
thools of eta ia aaa profound cor tion that by an attentive study voice which they used as boys in singing soprano. Now, recur and finally sink into the master’s power 
IS epoch, of these fecha the real rt son of the existing difficulty. as it will not be denied by anyone that the s« prano oce In fact, take Tristan and Isolde Forget that per ple 
1 finding well as the whole secret « oice production, may be dis rightly produced) of a boy is identical as regards its pro- tell you that Wagner is so tremendously intellect Do 
cing thus covered duction with the soprano voice (rightly produced) of a_ not try to think out s opera. 5 to the 
1 the re In adult s. as well as among women and children, woman. To those, therefore, who know the above-men- music and you will come out a limp rag he rhythm wi 
|; of my ces are to be found which do not possess separate tioned facts from their own personal experience it is clear have ir heart and yed with yor trung 
registers, but are produced the same way throughout the that that part of the voice which is not chest voice must be nerves Wagner's music is the most sensuous thing tl 
eat con whole con pass [The next fact is that voices which are pr duced in the same way as the so-called falsetto, and if S some peopl innot stand it—they go out 
apenas produced in the same way throughout the whole of their it be further admitted that the chest register is the wrongly But rhythm holds sway in literature as much as it does 
ye Plano, compass, having no “break” or change at any point, are produced voice, then it follows that the mechanism em in musi Everybody realizes that this is the case witl 
| school ; in every instance far superior in beauty of tone, in ease ployed in the so-called falsetto is the mechanism which poetry but few know tha l r I prose Phe 
zlomera of production and in extent of compass to those which ought to be employed throughout the whole compass of wisest word on this ect een said by u wt 
usly en possess separate registers In men’s voices. where there the voice, whether male or female ountryman, Sidney Lanier, whose death at a compara 
e ablest ire two registers. commonly known as “chest” voice and tively early age a few years ago was a great loss to Ameri 
mpetent falsetto, there is always more or less painful effort observ . hs P in literature 
and en ilies Sih-des his iad Gide ‘ealiles allel We ust ante Rhythm the Link Between Music and Liter- iy. chows that man’s early speech was probably pr 
| art these separate registers this painful effort is altogether ature. nouncedly rhythmical, for poetry has preceded prose in 
vagantly absent. The fourth fact is that in voices which do not pos —— the great literatures of the world Witness Homer 
children ances tao ceaietere the lower oF 80-called chet voice is aol By W. D. McCracxan. Pu.D Chaucer and others 
» fill all strengthened by exercise, but its employmert to any great The change from poetry to prose has not been from 
waghiaead extent and in any,yway but the gentle st manner seriously HE power of rhythm is simply incalculable rhythm to no rhythm, but rather from simple to complex 
blossom weakens both itself and tl Ippe egister But the fact T Suppose I strike the Brooklyn Bridge a blow witl rhythms As an example Lanier cites Dr. Johnson’s 
? seems to be comparatively unknov It is everywhere 1 hammer; it will not move But let me repeat that blow typical commonplace vers« 
rid one assumed by most voice trainers that since the register at regular intervals for a long time. I will eventually have I put my hat upon my head 
igs who exists it must be right te ere e it. in order to have a that bridge swaying How hard or how long I may have And walked int the Strand 
— tine salutary and strengthening effect, when in reality the re to strike depends upon special conditions, but the rhythm \nd there I et ot 
Am Ghat sult of such exercisé precisely the opposite of what of the stroke will finally accomplish its task Whose hat was in his hane 
pees th vas expected, and tl e is month by month and year Rhythm resides in all the arts. It is the quality common Here the rhythm i f the mplest and 1 t obviou 
tal and by vear getting weaker instead of stronger. This is how’ to them in their relationship As someone has apt ud ind 
1 uplift ngers and singing masters are deceiving themselves the they are the prismatic colors which unite to fort ngle Now let us turn this into prose hat will not destroy 
world over. The next fact is that if the upper of the two’ white light the rhythm, but merely make it more complete 
registers be carried downward for onsiderable distance But their relative powers and limitations form a fruitful Let us insert words her nd thers hastily.” “rushed 
nd diligently though carefully exercised it will strengthen field for discussion. One can talk all night about what forth,” “encountered” and “hanging 
the lower register music, for instance, can express and what it cannot Each of these words to be inserted has its own rhvthm 
If this be true, as I have stated, that this soft, gentle Schumann went so far as to pretend that he could find in hastily, for instance, | three short svllables. with the a 
treatment of the lower register strengthens it, and it is a composition of Schubert “vexation on account of an ent on the first The result will be the llowing prose 
statement which may be easily verified, it is surely a fact exorbitant tailor’s bill.” I hastily put my hat upon my head, and rushed forth 
of very grave importance and one which cannot be safely As the prismatic colors overlap and merge into each nto the Str ind nd there I encountered another man 
put on one side. The so-called falsetto has been a puzzle other, and it is sometimes difficult to make out where the wh« se hat was “ty @ g in his hand 
° both to the musicians and to the physiologists of the red begins or the violet ends, so the various arts have or , 1 
jusic. views which have been expressed from time to time, some points of contact The adva ¢' ihe — een ere 
inciful and extravagant, others more or less plausible The power of rhythm in music is exemplified in a it has the « ‘ tl sa world 
There are two which seem to find favor in the present notable manner in Constantinople by the dancing der ; : the oyster t 
day—one is that it is altogether unnatural, the other view shes You enter an octagonal building, where some I tr = : : ” It adh 
4 f the matter is that the so-called falsetto is one of several twenty dervishes are sitting cross-legged upon their sheep nd legat : 
ork. egisters, upon the number of which the authorities have skins At a given signal they fall to their faces, then 
never yet been able to agre« nd that it is intended by spring to their feet They march three times around the 
nature to be employed, for a few notes only, at the top of hall, then, one by one, they slowly revolve into the middle Montefiore. 
the male compass of the room, turning on their left foot and pushing with Miss Caroline Montefiore, the head of the vocal de 
I will state the conclusions which appear to me to be the right. They dance until it seems as though they must partment of the New York College of Music, has returned 
‘ the logical outcome of these fact First, that in the mak- fall from dizziness to the city after enjoying a vacation at the Hotel Kaaters 
| ng of voices “breaks” and registers exist: second. tl hest But that is not the worst of it. There is an orchestra. kill, in the Catskills d Saratog 
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Annetta Flanigan a d'Arona Pupil. 


This young woman, of Davenport, Ia., created a fine 
impression by her singing at one of Miss Potter’s Coop- 
Later she sang at a Fenimore Hotel 


“Sognai” and Nevin’s “Twas April’ 


erstown musicales 
musicale, Shira’s 
and Cowen’s “Snowflakes” being her numbers. She has 
a splendid big voice, and is bound to have a future, for in 
her is found persistence, intelligence and grand vocal ma- 
terial. This was the program: 
Duet, Overture to Tancred a Rossini 
Misses Regina Hinds and Bessie Pennington 
Vocal solo, Sognai (I dreamt) .Schira 
Miss Flanigan 
Piano soli- 
The Coquette 5 Chaminade 
Polonaise. ; Emil Rhode 
Miss Maud Eldred 
Duet, Two Spanish Dances 


Bolero Moszkowski 
Cachucha .. : ; Moszkowski 
Miss Eldred and Mr. Riesberg 
Vocal soli— 
"Twas April Nevin 
Snowflakes Cowen 


Miss Flanigan 
Piano solo, Revue de Windsor . de Kontski 
(Representing the Review of the English Troops be- 
fore the Queen.) 
Mr. Riesberg 
Piano trio, Flag of Honor March... Holst 
Misses Maud and Hattie Eldred and Mr Riesbe rg. 
Miss E. Blanche Root, Accompanist 


Mme. Ogden Crane’s Pupil. 


At a benefit at Rutherford, N. J.., 
Regiment of New Jersey, Miss Mabel Taylor-King, a 


given for the Second 


pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, made the hit of the even- 
ing. The following is copied from the Rutherford Amer 
ican 

And then Miss Mabel Taylor King came on the stage, 
with her quaint, girlish manner and her pretty turn of her 
head, and sang ‘“‘Ben Bolt” in a deep contralto voice which 


MORIZ 


Steinway 
Piano 
Used. 


was almost baritone. The audience went wild over this 
artistic performance, and the singer came back to give 
“When No Means Yes,” in which the sweetness of her 
voice was no more admirable than the charm of her act- 
ing. As she ran off the stage the long-continued applause 
followed her and brought her out again, this time to sing 
that pretty child song, “I Do Love You.” Miss King 
won a large and meritorious success. 
The Musarion Society. 

The Musarion Society, whose aim is to foster American 
art and to advance the interests of American singers, and 
whose ultimate object is to establish here a home for 
opera and the classic drama, solicits the co-operation of 
all singers in forming a protective union and in carrying 
out these high purposes. All who feel an interest in 
the movement are requested to meet in the Carnegie 
Lyceum Thursday, September 1, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Lulu C. Potter at Cooperstown. 

Miss Lulu A. Potter, of Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C 
the well-known Von Klenner pupil, is summering at 
Cooperstown, having charge of the musicales at the Park 
Hotel. She has given some excellent concerts, with the 
assistance of others, but usually singing several times her 
self. In her are united a particularly clear enunciation and 
ind she is altogether a credit to the Garcia- 
Miss Potter resumes her position 


pretty voice, 
Von Klenner school 
in the Southern Institute in September. 

rs. Stella Hadden-Alexander. 

This popular pianist has been winning new laurels in 
the West 
works of 
Hotel Lakeside, 
Martha Clark, 3 

The following program was given: 

Prelude from First Modern Suite, op. 10 
Sonata Tragica, op. 45 
Three Woodland Sketches, op. 51 
To a Wild Rose 
To a Water Lily 
Will o’ the Wisp 
Two Idyls, op. 28, No. 4 and No. 5 
Improvisation, op. 46 
March Wind, op. 46 
Scotch Poem 
Shadow Dance 
The Eagle 
Polonaise, op. 46 


Her latest recital, which was devoted to the 

Edward MacDowell, was given last week at 
Lakeside, Ohio She was assisted by Miss 
1 talented pupil of Alberto Jonas 


A large audience was present and gave the pianist a 
warm reception. She was compelled to repeat almost 
every number. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander has gone to her 


where she will re 


home on Catawba Island, Lake Erie, 
main several weeks. Early in October she will return to 
New York 







UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


A Promising Enterprise. 


pest J. BERGEN, the popular tenor, who has for 
years been actively engaged in church work in New 
York, has started an important enterprise, which promises 
to become an immediate success. There has long been 
needed in New York an agency for the benefit of choir 
3ergen proposes to supply 
this want, He has recently established the John J. Ber 
gen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, and is managing 


and oratorio singers. Mr 


it with such intelligent enterprise that its success is as 
For years he has been associated with singers 
among church 


sured. 
and his acquaintance is large, especially 
singers. He numbers among his friends many promi 
nent musicians. 

Mr. Bergen has secured the services of Dr. Carl E 
Dufft, the distinguished baritone, who will haye charge 
of the choir department Dr. Dufft is known in all parts 
of the United States, and is frequently consulted by sing 
ers who wish to engage in church and oratorio work 
He will prove an invaluable assistant 

Elegant offices have been fitted up in the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre building, corner of Broadway and Thirty 
eighth street 

Elsewhere in THE Musicat Courter is the formal an 
nouncement of the John J. Bergen Choir Agency and 


Musical Bureau 


A Bar Harbor Musicale. 


Miss Harriet Shaw, assistant harpist of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, gave a recital at Bar Harbor August 19 
pupil of 
Her first 


h was given 


assisted by Miss Elize Fellows, a young violinist 


Kneisel, who certainly does her master honor 
fantasia, whi 


of Wieniawski’s 


selection was Sarasate’s ‘‘Faust”’ 
with great verve, while her interpretation 
Polonaise in A major was mos t artistic, and she is much 
to be commended for the skillful manner with which she 
kept in tune, despite the effect of the dampness upon her 
violin. 

“Marche Triomphale de Roi David” was 


Miss Shaw’s render- 


Godefroid’s 
given for the first time in America 
ing did full justice to the w her reading of it having 
been approved by the composer when she was in Paris 
last summer. The majority of people think there are no 
legato possibilities in the harp, but Miss Shaw’s legato 
touch is especially noticeable. Her ease and other distin 
guishing qualities were also well showr in the “Chanson 
de Mai” of Alphonse Hasselmans and the “Danse des 


Fées” of Alvars 
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OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 


Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the year. 


Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Woman in Music. 


N June 22, 1892, | iurnished THE Musica, CouRIER 

an article under the above caption, which acted, as 

it were, as the first shot against the fortification wall of 
Music.” 
Since that time many women have made use of this article 


ignorance of and ill will toward “Woman in 


and the general remarks therein contained to bolster up 
their columns of “Woman's Work,” “Woman of To-day,” 
Woman and Her and all 
those titles of writings in the daily and periodical papers 

taken up the 


Enlarged Sphere of Action,” 
Most of those who have write-ups on 
woman’s work are pushing and drawing the woman into 
competition with men in almost all branches of labor, and 
herald to the patient world such important facts as these: 
[hat a certain girl raised a lot of onions on a corner of her 
father’s farm, by the sweat of her brow, went shopping, 
bought and made a dress for herseli out of the proceeds 
from that load of vegetables, and therefore all girls should 
raise onions. Another is reported as having successfully 
squeezed out a father of a numerous family from his posi 
tion as bookkeeper, although not in dire need of the wages 
therefor, but nothing is said of the havoc done to that 


family as a consequence, and therefore cvery girl must 


keep books. One went to Klondike after gold, therefore 
they all should become miners. One is a successful trout 
fisher, therefore they must all learn to fish for—trout 
One even raised a mortgage on a Kansas farm, therefore 
all girls should learn to raise mortgages, and so forth ad 
finitum 


[t seems as if these writers could and would benefit their 


sisters and the world more if they would advise more 
tudy, more thoroughness in all they undertake in fields 
which seem to be better adapted to them, or vice versa, 


than are those outlandish and unwomanly callings above 
ited. They should advise earnest study in music, espe 
ially so that the false prophets of the inability of woman 
to write good music would be proven false ones and the 
vorld be benefited by better creations in music by woman 
In most cases where the girls take lessons in music they 
so more witl e hope some day show off their 
rments an ‘ e audiences, who oftener ap 
aud the dress than the rendition of musi Some learn 
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Mary Wood Chase, 


Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charles W. Clark, Baritone. > 
and Mme. Johanna Hess Burr at the Piano. + 
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for the sake of becoming teachers, but whose only stock in 
trade is the soulless and perfide instruction book, to which 
they cling with a tenacity worthy of a far better cause. 
Study for thorough knowledge sake is aone in but very 
sporadic cases. 

Therefore it is refreshing to read what Mr. Floershtim 
says of Miss Melville, of New York, whose works he has 
lately heard in Berlin. He speaks with so much warmth 
of her lieder and praises her sonata so high that I, too, 
feel as if I have had something to do with the success of 
this our young countrywoman compose! | feel as if the 
article of six years ago has been well read by your many 
intelligent readers, and the attention drawn to 153 operatic 
compositions of women, of which works a good propor 
tion—fifty-five—were serious compositions, has born good 
fruit 3y thus drawing the attention to the woman’s 


music I have encouraged (?) girls to study in full earnest, 


and that they will succeed in giving us good works I do 
not doubt 

Another thing which must please those who beli 
the fact that 
teachers of theory who are taking pains with their femal 
by 


music by woman is there are now mor 
pupils, raising the standard of their creations 
help and sound advice in the premises 

A copy of the 
or given on application to everyone who asked for it, but 


article of six years ago I have 


thus far I have not yet been given credit for writing 


any woman. On the contrary, whenever the fact of the 153 


operatic works is mentioned, some woman or club of w 
men receive the praise (?) for the research which they 
have bestowed on this, to them, important work. While I 
do not ask consideration for the articl sec re 
ward in the fact that I was right it y prog 
the future of woman in music in { 
of Rubinstein, Upton and others, yet, for honesty’s sak: 
I would like to see people true enough 
or allow to be appropriated by others work whose author 
vet and hopes to be for some time to come among the 
ing musicians of the land 

In reference to a remark in one of the 
Cue Musicar Courier that I could not mention a comp 
sition by a woman which may last any length of time. | 
desire to enlarge on a remark hinted at in the above cited 
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article, viz As long as there are ile choruses or quartet 
who go out serenading, especia when they serenade de 
parting friends; as long as the German student in 
Kneipe”’ grows sentimental and gets into a singing mood 
ver his “‘cerelice nd a ga ‘ n youth w 
express his departure into war and into the hardships of 
life to his lady love by song words, just so long will live 
Weh dass wir scheide uessen”” (“The Soldier's Fare 


well”), composed by Johanna Kinkel about fifty years ago 
While this is but one leaf in the 


nevertheless a woman com er day and in the old 


wreath of lasting music 


country was a novelty, and even then there are few works 


yf that calibre written by her compeers which have outlive: 
this one song 4 W HARTITZ 
Los Angeles, 


[hrane, the well-known impresario, sailed for 
Europe yesterday on a special mission He will return 


n about a month 
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Il Progresso said 
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role; her voice has an insinu g sweetness 1] ma 
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gently, and captivated { vith her sympathetic ap 
pearance. P1 nged applause, v merited, rewarded her 

’ pu pI uded frant \ ne 2 repetit ’ was 
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ienster said 
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Miss Plum appeared w genuine success it Rigo 
letto [he distinguished young artist surely is a splen 

S| ] | } 1 
did ca witl rit dese efore her 
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RAILROADS. 


. y HAT great civilizer, the railroad, is the leading factor in American 

economics, for it has done more to develop the country than all other 
practical elements combined. ‘The internal trade of the old United States 
(and by “old” is meant the country as it was before the Hispano-American 
war) was the greatest in amount of any in the world, and it has been com- 
puted by Chauncey M. Depew, to whom statistics must be essential in the 
conduct of his work and duties, that the internal trade of the country, car- 
ried on chiefly by railroads, supplemented by canals and coastwise and lake 
shipping, is greater than all the other trade of the world—import and export 
It goes into the thousands of millions of dollars. 

The annual report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, just issued, 
furnishes some data that permits of more than a superficial glimpse of the 
extent of railroading in the United States, and although figures are consid- 
ered dry reading, it may not be amiss, once in a while, to bestow upon them 
sufficient time to learn what they represent in national scope and develop- 
ment in a field that necessarily affects us all. These statistics represent 
conditions during the year that ended June 30, 18608. 

The railroads in that year employed under salaries 823,476 men. The 
rest of the world does not engage one-half as many men in the total. This 
force is as large as the actual standing army of Russia, which is not produc- 
tive, whereas these railroad employés are all producers. For every 100 
miles of railroad there are 450 men employed, but this, of course, includes 


the office forces, the administration, the executive departments. There are: 


SIM MNNNENIN Soe: 5: 49:5 bwin me ed Pp RIee 4 e Kes 30,049 
Station hands, &c..........ecececeeecece 74,509 
NUNNONN 655. Sse 0:6: p: n nareINM Ras" * tine Ais 35,067 
PWEMED ON ENDINES. 5.0.0 v5.05 Koss d00'0s 36,735 


These two latter are required to man the 35,986 locomotives in constant 
use in the United States last year. 

The total mileage of railways in this country is 184,428 miles, the length 
of tracks including second, third and fourth tracks is 243,444 miles, which 
is to say that we could lay these rails around the globe nearly ten times 

Of all the variety of cars combined there are 1,297,480—33,626 being pas- 
senger coaches, the rest being devoted to the freight service. 

There are many peculiar employments in the railroad business, some of 


the leading ones being divided in these occupations: 


TEANNOH OORTIUINE = «6 52o55-)5.5 os cisco tees 21,452 
RRPENOEY vo.5. 6 o5(5;odnrn owe koala eae ee emials 25,322 
INE Faiv.slsccdbicigs celne asia oheetateconer 63,673 


Then there is a large force of observers, detectives and confidential 


agents. All these people received in wages last year the enormous sum of 
$465,601,581, being greater in its total than the disbursements of most of 


the governments of the globe and representing about 62 per cent. (61.87) 


of the total operating expenses. 
The amount of the capital stock of the railroads is. 
The amount of the funded debts of the railroads is. 


$5,364,642,255 
5,270,365,819 


Total amount of railway capital outstanding is. . . .$10,635,008,074 

No nation of the present day could exist with a debt as large as this 
American outstanding capitalization, but the earning capacity takes care of 
it. There are twenty-three less receivers last year than the year before, and 
with this year most of the remaining receivers will have passed their property 
over to the original owners. 

How many human beings did these railways carry last year? 
and yet when we go to depots and notice the constant 


The figure 
is hardly credible, 
influx and efflux of passengers we may understand how this immense total 
is created. There were 489,445,198 passengers on these thousands of trains 
last year, and o fthis inconceivable army, to which the reputed army of 
Xerxes is but an iota, only 36,731 were injured and only 6,437 killed as a 
result of casualties. That is one passenger of every 76,036 was killed and one 
passenger of every 13,325 was injured. The deductions made in certain 
directions on these figures is false, for the above are the correct calculations. 
The injuries in the great majority of cases were very trivial and of serious 
injuries the percentage comes close to the death rate percentage of one 
to 76,036. 

The gross earnings of all the railways, after deducting all expenses, were 
$369,565,009, not as great a showing as during the preceding year and 
probably the lowest percentage we have or shall for many years to come 
show, for since June 30 the weekly statements show large increases. 
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During that year there was also a decrease in the tonnage 
freight trains, the total number of tons of freight wheeled over the continent 
a loss of 24, 















carried by the 


representing 741,705,946 tons, as compared with 765,891,385 
185,439. This represents the loss that can readily be cal ulated by applying 
the gross earnings mentioned above to the outstanding capital 

which it is 


In order to make the railway system in its aggregate solvent, 
not to-day, the total number of passengers per mile must be increased at least 
25 per cent. and the tonnage the same. On a 4 per cent. basis just five times 
as much must be paid out in dividends and interest as was paid last year 

There is a prospect that railway amalgamation will proceed during this 
important trade 


brought into existing trunk line systems. What is known as the “Big 


year at a rapid rate and long stretches of line connecting 


Four,” a most vulgar title for a great railway system, and operated by th« 
Vanderbilt interests, is to absorb a road running to the same points called 
the “Monon,” another insufferable infliction by way of titl rhe same 
interests are said to have acquired the road from Cincinnati via Dayton to 


Toledo, called the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton. This would make the 


Vanderbilt properties the most potent of the Central West and intermediary 
Northwest. Mr. Depew is said to favor still more extensive acquisitions, 
running greater distances west than the Vanderbilts have hitherto deemed 
attractive or practical 

Of all the rails of the lines in actual use 95 per cent 
is a vast improvement over the past, making travel safer, particularly 
increased 


winter. been steadily 


with the displacement of the iron rail and the examinations for the position 


The hauling capacity of the locomotives has 


of engineer are more rigorous than ever. Speed has vastly increased, al 
though the proverbial slowness of trains running out of New York is still 


maintained, with the exception of a few trains. One train only a day takes 
passengers to boston in five and a half hours; all others requiring six hours 


to cover a distance of 227 and 234 miles respectively. The time should be 


reduced to five hours between these two cities, and even iess than that 
There is a sad lack of accommodation in the ordinary American: day 
coach and a great many improvements could be added to the parlor and 


tit 


sleeping cars, the latter being in sad need of a scient 


ic system Ol fresh air 


ventilation. Someone will arise at any moment with a new system of sleep 


ing cars, the many defects of the present system represented by unceasing 
« » i d ? 


general complaint forcing the improvement. The foetid and mephitic air 
in the sleeping cars an hour after their occupancy makes the question of 
night travel a serious matter with persons not particularly inured to hard 
ship or weak in the breathing apparatus 

The smoking car of the ordinary train in America readily and rapidly 
becomes a den of filth as the train progresses. The floor, the seats and the 
open aisles are soon covered with juices and tobacco offal, and the quality 
of tobacco and cigars used by the horny handed son of toil are of such 
quality as to make a visit to such a coach for any length of time a 
health or disease with many a man or boy. Nothing more disgusting can 
be manufactured by the imagination than the sight of such a smoking 
after a run of, say, 200 miles in our thickly populated sections, where, at 
It is the culmination of the worst 


matter of 
Cal 


each station, changes of passengers ensue. 
and most nauseating spectacle awaiting the traveler on our railroads, and it 
should certainly be stopped, particularly as effective means could be intro 
duced to put an end to it. To end it would not only be conducive to health, 
but would elevate the morale of both passengers and employes and give 
decency to thousands of men in this one feature of our traveling life 

Women are treated with unusual courtesy by railroad employés, and we 
are now referring to those occupying the ordinary day coaches. In fact the 
conduct of the employés of the main lines and great roads is far above that 
of the average public servant, notwithstanding the harassing and embat 
rassing details of the pursuit. 

Travel should be made cheaper. The rate on some lines for short dis 
tances is more of robbery than honest traffic. We should reach 1 cent a mile 
for railway travel, as we should come to 1 cent for letter postage, but it 
seems that the late unpleasantness with Spain has, for the time being, put 
an end to all such hopes. : 

As to the system of the railways in their mechanical and other scientific 
departments, nothing can be more imposing considering the tremendous 
and eternal traffic, as it were, and the 
much is left which, although destred, will not be brought within our reach 
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IOLSTOI AND ART. 


HEN from the vantage-point of the twentieth century a review is made 
of our century, two notable movements will be apparent. The one 


is the growth of the scientific spirit. It will be a plain matter to trace 


ART AND DRAMA. ii 
\nd they asked the good Brahmin “Would you wish to be this old 
woman?” 

His answer? . 

rhe good Brahmin reasoned exactly as Tolstoi reasons. What is the aim 
of life? To be happy. Then what matter whether one is a wit on a fool 
\nd he goes further and says shrewdly People who are content are sure 


this growth from its early and honest beginnings, through the work of the 
Darwinists, to its end in the insolence and charlatanism of such pseudo 
scientists as Lombroso. 

lhe second notable movement of the century is the re-awakening of the 
religious idea. 

| have no intention of discussing this issue, save in so far as it con 
cerns the work of Tolstoi; but to neglect it entirely would be to show a 
complete misunderstanding of the Russian novelist, his aim and his art. 

Kenan—this sly, monkish, fanciful dilettante—disengaged from Chris 
tianity its poetic and sentimental qualities. It was not to this end that 
the religious idea awakened in Tolstoi—in him, the soldier, courtier, scholar, 
aristocrat. It was the moral and social side of Christianity that appeated 
to him. It is strange, but he really believed that Christ meant what he 
said. by a sort of splendid and victorious anachronism he put himself in 
the place of one of the credulous Apostles—those simple men who learned 
socialism from the Galilean reformer. ‘Lhis must be kept in mind if one 
is to get at Tolstoi’s art. As well might one try to separate Dante’s poetry 
from his belief as to disassociate the fiction of “War and Peace” and its 
philosophy. 

Lhere is nothing in realistic fiction any more admirable than the par 
ables of Christ. As realistic painting of manners and life, they rank with 
fiction of the first order. Vhey served as Lolstoi’s models His other debt 
to Christianity is larger still. In a day that was leprous with pessimism 
and scrofulous with ecclesiastical hypocrisy, he proclaimed the essential 
beauty of altruism and the optimism of love. Faith, it may be, is im 
possible. But love remains, and in love Jlolstoi sees the solution of ail 
social questions, the panacea of ali miseries, the answer to all doubts 

Realism without faith and without love is odious. The Russians were 
the first to grasp this fact. hey discerned the artistic necessity of a re 
ligion, that of humanity. But while they went back to the evangelical 
springs, the Russian realists remained distinctly Sclav. Gogol and his 
pupils, Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, walked ever under the shadow of an Ori 
ental destiny—a fatalism as imperious (and more sombre) as that of Greece 
weighed upon them. 

lolstoi is a realist, who sings the Te Deum of fatalism 


- 
* * 
the musical department of last week's MusicaL Courier, there was 


lt 


an editorial, in which Tolstoi’s recent arraignment of modern art was itself 


arraigned. 

And yet how old that discussion is!’ Every age has fought it and fought 
ittoadraw. Through Tolstoi’s impeachment of the modern drama, modern 
music, modern art, | hear the shrill voice of Voltaire, the voice of Corneille, 
and scores of others Indeed, the argument Is old as Aristotle. It was 
the Stagyrite who said, and Corneille repeated it, that the only end ot 
the drama is to please. To this the entire eighteenth century retorted that 
it was the aim of art to instruct—that it should be the instrument of propa 
ganda, a means of popularizing projects of political reforms and sowing 
the seeds of social progress. Did not \ oltaire argue that literature should 
be the school of virtue. And if Diderot and the encyclopzdists exaggerated 
the utility of art and letters, is it not still true that modern democracy is 
largely their creation’ 

But Tolstoi, you suggest, goes a step further. That is quite true. He 
agrees well enough with Hugo, that the best thing of all is, not art for art, 
but art for progress. In our modern art, however, he discerns none of 
the qualities that make for amelioration. Now, in his old age, he feels the 
vanity of life. He believes that he has been as one crying in the wilder 
Neither art nor literature are helping humanity. They are for a 
Their appeal is to the dilettantesque person. And strangely enough 


ness. 
class 
his contempt for Wagner’s morally aimless art has brought him round to 


the point whence Wagner set out. His thought—like almost all modern 


thought—begins and ends in Schopenhauer. 

Polstoi’s simple theory is this: 

The sage and happy man is the ignorant man—he who thinks least, he 
who experiences least, he whose life knows the least exaltation. 

It is pure Schopenhauer. 

In the plant,” said he, “the Will does not reach the point of knowing 
itself: the infusoria suffer, the insects more still, and sensibility to pain 
increases through the orders of life to man; it attains the highest degree in 
the most civilized races.” 

Whence it follows that progress is an evil, since it is no other than a 
growing accumulation of thought and consequently of suffering. Better, 
then, Tolstoi argues, be a moujik than a man of genius 

\t the bottom of the theory is the immitigable contradiction which you 
remember in Voltaire’s tale of the Good Brahmin. He was unhappy, the 
good Brahmin, because he did not have a simple spirit, and he betook him 


self to an old beggar. She was bigoted, foolish, poor, and she was happy 


of being contented, but one who reasons is never sure he reasons well.’ 
Schopenhauer, the Brahmin and Tolstoi are at one on this point \n in 
crease of knowledge is an increase of sorrow 

folstoi’s objection to the art of our day is that it is not an “art for 
progress” —teaching, that is, simplicity, making for the blissful ignorance 
of the moujik—but that it is ‘art for art,” art for the indolent rich, art for 
the artificially cultured, an art at once anti-Christian, anti-democratic, anti 
humanitarian. 

* 2 * 

folstoi reasons from the viewpoint of one who believes in Christ and 
Schopenhauer. Unquestionably the chief stumbling block in the way of a 
return to the simplicity and equality of primitive Christianity is art. Tolstoi 
is hopeless of our old civilization, and, like Faust, is willing to accept from 
any hand the elixir that will rejuvenate it. Once he sought the elixir from 
literature; he sought it from asceticism; he sought it from the primitive 
altruism of Christianity; and always it was art that stepped between him 
and his purpose. 

No one of our day has a more formidable understanding of humanity 
He knows the aristocrat, the peasant and the burgher. His insight into 
the common, plain, elemental qualities of humanity is almost apostolic 
When you take it into account that his knowledge is complicated with an 
almost unnatural love for humanity, you understand better his antagonism 
to the aristocracy of art. 

Kut Tolstoi is a splendid and monstrous anachronism. I can follow the 
logic ot his thought follow it, only to see its pathetic futility lf Lolstoi 


had his way happiness would undoubtedly be spread over the equable level 


of humanity. But our society is not organized for the general happiness 
of mankind It is organized—even in our democracies—for the accentuated 
happiness of the few. In these conditions working for the happiness of 
others is almost always a crime. The altruistic anarchist, who would de 
grade, and the altruistic missionary who would raise up, are equal criminals 
in the eye of modern civilization. ‘lolstoi’s crime is not that of attempting 


to cut the throat of art. His crime is not that of loving the lower orders 


it is that of working for their happiness 


* 
* 
rhe civilization of our dying century is the old and sick and, like a timid 
and worn-out voluptuary, has called in the priest Chat the great Russia 


artist should turn dévot and like the dying man in Duruy’s play, who calle 
in a confessor to exorcise death, should exorcise art, is in no way remarkable 
It is the modern touch. The art of Wagner and Flaubert, the art of Renoi 
and Rodin have keyed up the modern nerves to such a delicate tension that 
they cannot bear the mere hint of suffering 

Polstoi’s nerves, keyed up by art, shudder at the sufferings of human 
ity \ ainly he tried to still his nerves, taking to religion as vulgar persons 
take to drink or morphine. And now he has turned upon the nerve-jangling 
art, as a mad musician smashes the piano that has turned his brain. (1 
saw it done the other night, and as the mystic fool trampled on the broken 


wires and ivory, | whispered *Tolstoi” ) 
Tolstoi is not the only one of this neurotic generation who has cursed 


the gods of art and yearned for the eurhythmic simplicity and ignorance ot 


the three who walked by Emmaus. VANCE THOMPSON 





THE POET’S REFUGE. 


The annual report of the Society of Authors and Composers of Paris has ju 
been issued. In the last twelve months 119,650 frs. has been expended in pensions among 
members of the society From the loan fund there was temporarily disbursed about 
25,000 frs. The books of the society show, unfortunately, that receipts have fallen off 
of late \ larger subscription than ever, however, was received trom one source 


the café chantants 
T was Villiers de l’Isle Adoni who desired, with the object of providing a 
refuge for literary men, to obtain the re-establishment of the Debtors 


Prison. The Society of Authors and Composers might consider the plan. 





W* are indebted to Alfred Bradley, general agent of H. B. Sire’s Bijou 
Theatre attractions, for the following: Sam Bernard is to open at the 
Bijou with the “Marquis of Michigan” on September 17, which is to run 
until November 15, when May Irwin will produce “Kate Kip, Buyer.’ 


here have been many attempts at typifying the familiar German-American 
remained, 


and the character has been liberally used for stage purposes. It 


however, for Sam Bernard to create the real type. Mr. Bernard’s art exe 
in showing how often the English grammar can be outraged in a single sen 
tence and yet make sens« It is for the exploitation of such a character that 


t 


the “Marquis of Michigan” has been written, and it hol 
of most excellent laughing. The leading people in the cast will be Maud 
Haslam, Dan Collyer, Maud White, Chas. J. Jackson, Vivian lownsend, 


Helen Brackett, Wm. Baress and others equally talented 


























LPHONSE LEVY, the greatest painter of 
Jewish life, the greatest delineator of Jew- 

ish character, is not a Jew, he will assure you. 
“Il am profoundly Catholic,” he says, ‘and have 
been from my earliest years, and my chief admir- 
ation is for the works of Christian art. Indeed, 
were I to choose my religion, I should prefer— 
since one hardly has leisure for the religion of 
antique Greece—one of the mystic creeds of 
India. I have many Jewish friends. I have studied the Jewish quarter of 
Amsterdam, where Rembrandt found so many of his models. But in spite 

of my work and in spite of my name | am not a Jew.” 

Alphonse Lévy’s family was of the Netherlands, but had settled in Alsace. 
His parents were in easy circumstances. He was sent to the école des Beaux 
Arts. He studied under Gérome. He made his début as an illustrator for 
La Lune—many a year ago, for Alphonse Lévy is no longer young. In 
those days he worked side by side with poor 
Andre Gill—a great artist, who died pitiably mad. ‘ 

His first really important work was his illustra- ; 
tion of Sacher-Masoch’s “Jewish Tales,” in which 
were many scenes of family life and synagogue 
life, such as were to be the basis of his artistic 





fame. As a draughtsman he is a son of Daumier 

strong, frugal, sincere, vigorous, and withal he 

is original. i 

No one has known, as he knows it, the cordial | 
and patriarchal life of that race of Alsatian Jews 
which is now almost a thing of the past. He 
knows the simple aspect of their life in the quiet 
villages ; with rare precision and insight he has set down the vanishing types 
of rabbin and children and old, old men and women. Some of his early 
lithographs have never been surpassed for verity and sincerity. ihey pre- 
serve, not only a race, but a civilization—the humble, intimate, kindly society 
of the hamlets of Alsace and Lorraine. 

lor instance, ‘““The Hebrew Lesson” 

An old Rabbi of some Alsatian village is teaching a lad the barscha 
chapter of the Bible, which his pupil is to recite the day of his religious 
initiation before the entire community, gathered in the little synagogue. Old, 
incredibly old, with long white beard and seamed and wrinkled face, under 
a black skull-cap, the Rabbi recites the words, while the boy, his eyes on 
the open book, repeats them—high and hrill, you may be sure. The com- 
position is very simple. There is a hint of a strange, old lamp in the 
background—a hint of a dusky window. And Daumier has signed nothing 
more vigorous. 

. Again, there is a window, narrow, high, the little panes set in thick strips 
of lead; and on the sill leans an old woman. Her arm lies along the ledge 
as she leans there. On her forehead is a band of white linen and over this 
a frilled white cap. The sunlight falls full upon her, and upon her old Jew- 
ish face, with its weak, age-tired eyes, fallen cheeks and toothless mouth. 

To be old—it is to die a little each 
day. 

And she is very old and very near 
death, but as she looks out the win- 
dow, this Sabbath morning, and watch- 
es the children in the village street, 
a smile hovers on the old lips and shines 
once more in the eyes that are almost 
closed forever. Many such faces Al- 
phonse Lévy saw, looking out of the 
quaint windows of the Alsatian village 
where his youth was passed. Ere they 
have quite passed away he has given 
. them the glorious immortality of art. 

I have a pen and ink sketch of Lévy’s—a little nameless thing, that il- 
lustrates not only his genius, but the peculiar quality of that genius. | 
bought it a few months ago in Paris. I can hardly tell you how many 
hours of zsthetic satisfaction—aye, and that subtler, sentimental satisfac- 
tion it has afforded me. At times when the clangor of the Broadway cable 
cars grates on my nerves—when the braying realism of city life and city 
duties makes for exasperation rather than exaltation, I have but to look 





























at this little sketch and | am in a new world. It is a world of blue skies 
and curving meadows. And yonder is a little village. In the distance you 
can just make out the peaked roofs, the narrow doorways of the houses, 
the stony street and the huge, angular village pump. An old Jew—du bon 
viex temps—and his old wife was setting out on their Sunday walk. The 
old woman, hooded and cloaked, 

the old man, in a heavy great --Alphonse ales 

coat and an old-fashioned beaver Lévy-- 

hat, might have walked out of 
the last century, so alien they 
seem to the life of to-day. It is 
a wonderful little sketch—won- 
derful for the intimate knowl- 
edge of life, wonderful for the 
direct and frugal simplicity of 
the craftsmanship. 

-A comparison of the finished 
picture of the old Jew killing 
(according to the Jewish mode) 
the fowl, and the preparatory 
‘ketch gives a fair idea of Lévy’s 
method. kbut after all, the dis- 
cussion of methods is futile. The 
main thing is not how it is done, 
but what is done. 

Alphonse Lévy has humor, 
as has every painter (or for that matter every writer) who is drawn to the 





life of the homely and humble. 

A few years ago there was a discussion, waged not without bitterness, 
as to whether the tendency of Alphonse Lévy’s work was anti-Semitic. It 
was contended that the Jewish types he pictured were always inelegant and 
ugly. 

Alphonse Lévy retorted: “Is there anything ugly in art? 1| paint the 
truth; my types are portraits; they have lived; they still live. 1 do not 
concern myself with religion. I see but the picturesque, and the scenes and 
types I reproduce are those | have seen in my boyhood. My Jew 1s honest 
and simple. The women | draw are housewives. Ihe young girls are vir 
tuous. My models were chosen among the humble, among the villagers, 
among the naively pious for whom the rogueries of our extreme civiliza- 
tion are still a mystery. My models have never left their native villages 
of Alsace or Lorraine. They are the grandparents of those Jews whom 
the anti-Semitism of Paris attacks, and I am not sure,” he added, ‘that they 
would always approve of their grandchildren. 
as Isaiah Le Vaillant said—that the Jewish race is the 

first aristocracy of the world, but | do know 
well that it is a valiant race, strong in family 
virtues, in sobriety, in tenacity, and, moreover, 
| also know that all these virtues are weakened 


“T do not say 


> BAI ts — | and transformed by a sojourn in great cities. 
he tA When they become part of city life, then my 

i eeies/ a5 models cease to interest me. 

_& hl “God giving me health of soul and body, | 
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Ae 2 will remain not a trace.” 
= oe This was Alphonse Lévy's opinion of his 
/-e* _} Own work. Time and again, he has refused to 
paint the Jewish life of the city—of the opera, 
bourse and club, for his heart is with those homely, simple folk he knew in 


\ 


, 


his youth. 

It was some time in the ‘eighties that Lévy made his first journey to 
Algiers. He brought back many sketches from 
the Jewish quarter of that white city. One pic- 
ture of a Russian refugee whom he discovered 
there is famous. However, I like quiet as well 
the study of the old Rabbi, who sits in the sun- 
light, reading. It was from this study that Lévy 
painted his notable picture of the Psalmist. 

And after all 

After all his talk of Catholicism and all his 
vaporing of Hindoo mysticism and Greek reli- 
gions, would you be overmuch surprised to learn 
that Alphonse Lévy was a Jew of the Jews? One 
who is at once a friend and an admirer of this 








painter (whom Teniers and Van Ostade would 
have admired), assured me not long ago that 
Lévy comes of an old Jewish family, and that he was once part of the scenes 


he paints. 

I do not doubt it in the least. 

One who “knew not Israel’—one who was not of Israel—could never 
have painted these scenes or characterized, as he has done, this life. His 


art avows the race that he denies. VANCE THOMPSON. 
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: ) the literature of the Ghetto—and it is by no means slight or poor— 
the chief contribution has been made by Israel Zangwill. No other 
writer has so successfully depicted the Jewish life and the Jewish charac- 
teristics which are developed in the little world of the Ghetto. 
Goldschmidt, the Danish novelist, has written some charming and sym- 


Israel Zan 
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pathetic pages. No one who has read his idyll of “Aaron and Esther” will 
be inclined to underrate his talent. Heine has left a fragment of what a novel 
of the Ghetto might be, in his “Der Rabbi von Bacharach.” But Heine 
has gone back to the fifteenth century and (he was not erudite) his histori 
cal reconstruction of mediawval Frankfort is worse than valueless. Aaron 
Bernstein, a brilliant and scholarly writer, is the author of a number of 
novels——notably “Mendel Gibbor” and “Végele, der Maggid”—in which the 
fast-disappearing Ghetto life of Germany is recorded, 

Perhaps the name that stands out most conspicuously among the Ghetto 
novelists of the last generation is that of Leopold Kompert. Born in Miin 
chengratz, in Bohemia, he was a true child of the Ghetto, It was in the 
‘forties and ‘fifties that his chief works appeared. ‘To-day they are part of 
the world’s literature. He describes homely scenes—scenes such as Alphonse 
Lévy paints—scenes of sacrifice and devotion and familiar, fireside tender 
ness, And—again like Alphonse Lévy—he had a keen and sympathetic 
appreciation of the humor, oddity and picturesqueness of Jewish life. In 
the seclusion and exclusion of the Ghetto there are produced strange and 
strong characters. The Dorfgeher was not as other peddlers are. And 
about the Seehenfangerin, the woman who took God's place in protecting 
the helpless, there was an air of the old-time prophets. The very misfor 
tunes that clung to the poor Schlemihl were characteristic of the dark, homely 
and yet kindly Ghetto, lhe “Bohemian Jews,” the “Stories from the 
(shetto,” the Tales of a Jews’ Street” and “At the Plough” have not as far 
as | know been turned into English—as they certainly should be. 

ompert, by the way, was more than a maker of fiction. He planned 
and worked for the emancipation of the Jew. Especially did he advocate 
the development of trades among the Jews. The hero of one of his stories 
is a lad who became a skilled mechanic. And he cries: “Hammer away, 
( locksmith! every blow on the anvil breaks a link from the chain of slav- 
ery that binds thy people, and sounds a welcome to the new time coming.” 

Dr. David Philippson, in his valuable volume on “Old Eure ypean Jewries,”’ 
mentions a number of Ghetto novelists. Some of them, like Edward Kulke 
and Michael Klapp, I do not know. Franzas, the gloomy painter of the 
Galician Ghettos, however, I know well, and he deserves all the praise Dr 
Philippson awards him. The same field is covered by Sacher-Masoch. This 
writer, indeed, has never had his due. There is tremendous vitality and 
fine and knowing realism in his studies of Jewish life in the remote parts 
of Galicia and Poland. The roguish scientists have given Sacher-Masoch a 
bad name, and it is in the way of hanging the man and his work and his rep 
utation in the same noose. 

It has just occurred to me that Leopold Kompert has had the honor of 


English translation. I find on my bookshelves his “Christian and Leah, and 
Other Ghetto Stories,” translated by Alfred S. Arnold, and published (in 
a dainty volume) by Macmillan & Co., in 1895. But that should be only 
the beginning. 

This literature of the Ghetto is completed by Mr. Zangwill’s marvelous 
studies of the East-End life of London—with an occasional rather bitter 
incursion into the West End. I have no intention of reviewing ‘The 
Children of the Ghetto”; that was done long ago in Tur MusicaL Courter; 
and now that Mr. Zangwill is in New York, he may speak for himself 
| do not know on what subject Mr. Zangwill 1s to lecture. | do not much 
care. 

He is a scholar and a wit, a man of towardly parts, and no matter what 
he talks about, may I be there to hear. Indeed, if there be but nine present, | 
shall make the minjan. 

« * « 

Have you ever read Israel Zangwill’s translation of the penitential 
hymn of Yomtob of York? It is a technical achievement of unusual merit 
He has preserved the metre, the rhyme and the alphabetical acrostic of the 
original. I had rather write a dozen royal ballads and twenty pantoums 
This celebrated poem, which dates from the twelfth century, is still recited 
in all synagogues of the German rite on the eve of the great Jewish fast 
day, the Day of Atonement. Here it is: 


Ay 'tis thus 
By thy grace 


Evil us hath in bond 
guilt efface and respond 
“Forgiven! 


Cast scorn o’er and abhor th, informer’s word 


Dear God deign this refrain to make heard 
“Forgiven! 

Ear in lieu give him who intercedes 

Favoring answer, King when he pleads 
“Forgiven! 

Grant also the lily blow in Abram’s right 

Heal our shame and proclaim from thine height 
“Forgiven! 

Just forgiving, Mercy living in condone 

List our cry, loud reply from Thy Thron 
“Forgiven! 

My wound heal, deep conceal stain and flake 

Now gain praise by Thy phrase “For My sake 


O forgive! 
Praised for grace, 


Raise to Thee 


Sin unmake 


Tears, regret, 
Uplift trust 


hy sons live 
Turn thy face 


this my plea 
for Thy sake 


witness set 
from the dust 


“Forgiven! 
from thee reft 
to those left 
“Forgiver 
take my pray’r 
ind declare 
“Porgiven 
in Sin’s place 
to Thy face 


” 


“Forgiven 
tears and groans do not spurn 
plead my cause ind return 


Voice that moans 
Weigh not flaws, 


Yea, off-rolled as foretold clouds impure 
Zion's folk, free of yoke © assure 


* * 

Spain has meant much to Maurice Barrés. When he wrote “Du Sang, de 
la Volupte et de la Mort” the ghosts of old Toledo haunted him, and he 
was a victim of the Donjuanery of Seville. Always he has dreamed of that 
phosphorescent, hidalgic land, of “Cordova, all perfumed with the jasmins 


the women wear in their hair,” of “Granada, which is a tent in an oasis,” of 





the Escurial, which is “the state of soul imposed upon the Spaniard by the 
Catholic notion of death.” 

Spain is the land of his love. He loves its contrasts—the dry north, and 
the sensual south—the burning days and glacial nights—its cruelty and sen 
timentality. 

A land sweet and violent as poison 

Maurice Barrés has many of Stendhal’s virtues and some of his defects 
He is, as it were, a modified and adjustment of Stendahl. If he glorifies 
energy, often, like Henri Beyle, it is the misdirected energy of the butcher 
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stabbing his rival. After all, it is a strange psychology that makes for the 
glorification of the shouts of the bull-fight. Yet it is as good a subject for 
warnith, I daresay, as Stendhal’s Roman butcher stabbing the rival 

Land of brigands and gypsies, of cruelty and childish fancies 

Decorous Parisian that he is, it was only in Spain that Barrés found the 
true home of his genius 

In these days of classification, one must say, | suppose, that Barres is 
an individualist. He believes, as Walt Whitman did, that one should wear 


his hat indoors or iout, as he pleases. In this he is one with Nietzsche 


But Barrés, of course, approaches the theory from its artistic side A 
strong man, bearing himself lustily in a mighty struggle—this is the sym 
bol of his thought. Somewhere or other he has said that it is necessary 
to feel as much as possible, withal analyzing as much as possible He 


preaches the beneficence of strong sensations—of the fiercest exaltation of 
mind and heart. In nature, as in art, it is the emphatic, the underscored, 
the contrasted, that appeals to him. For him the rule of the road is: Live 
your life and ride at what pace you will, or tarry at what inn you please 


‘Tis the good old rule of the individualist 


The Barrés who wrote “Sous |’Oeil des Barbares’” and “Un Homme 


f a theorist than an artist. Indeed, to-day, after the 


Libre” was more ¢ 
famous book of Blood and of Pleasure and of Death, I cannot bring myself 
to think of him as an artist pur-sang. His fiction is deficient in the essen 
tial qualities of the well-told tale. His characters do not live—they are pi 

tures; they do not act—their actions are described. But what marvelous 


landscapes he has painted—this magician !—what landscapes of the soul 


Barres is a legislator 

He has an air of being younger than he is, with his slight boyish frame 
and enthusiastic eyes 

He looks upon his earlier works as merely tentative. It is the “Jardin de 
érénice,” in which his thought is definitely expressed 


; 


“The novel is démodé,” said Maurice Barres, “it is a conventional form, 


which has lost its meaning and outlived its usefulness 
Is it, do you think, possible that our age is so poor that we have but 
one fashion of expressing our thoughts? 

“Look at the writers of the eighteenth century ! In what an astonish 
ing variety of modes they communicated their thoughts. Passing by thx 
philosophical tales of Voltaire and the dialogues of Diderot, recall onl 
Rousseau and the great variety of frames in which he presented his thoughts 


his “Discours,” the “Contrat Social,” the “Nouvelle Heloise,” the ‘Emile,’ 


the “Confessions,” the Reveries all subjects of fiction and all diffe: 
ent 

Every book which has had an influence on the cial movement has 
had its own tindividualit It has never been possible to put it in a class 
What of ‘Don QOuixot \nd ‘Vantagruel \nd ‘laust 

\nd Larre who does not write novel vyhat is it he write 


In Pros tations de Psychotherapie a little brochure which you may 
read as sort of marginalia on “Berenice,” the “Homme Libre” and the "Bat 
bare ( barre calls it a treatise on the culture of the Iwo), he develop 


the theory that what one calls a great event in a man’s life is merely a provo 


cation of a sort that invites us to measure our forces against tt 


Like any other theory it answers until it be put to the test \ few yveat 
ago M, Barres found an opportunity of putting his theory in practic It 
was when he met Boulanger and hailed him “Hosannah!” mn the crest 
of the Boulanger wave he was borne into the Hlouse of Deputies Hlis 


enthusiasm was ridiculous? ‘To be sure; but he acquired a political position 


and a position is never ridiculous. Indeed, it always inspires one vith 
respect \nd when (as in Barres’ case) it is the result of a single news 
paper article, one’s respect verges on reverence even Mallarme, with his 


donkey-cart, the price of on hieroglyphic poem, cuts but a poor figure be 
side this gallant pen-and-ink adventurer 


Mallarmé’s donkey, I hear, is dead; but what Barres gained he kept 


An artist Barres is not, but he is a poet and he is a philosopher Under 
the surface—sad, morose, broken—of his prose, you hear the rush of the 


living waters. 


Born in Lorraine, Barrés has described the life of the last province in 
the “Homme Libre.” And that book, too, is a history of the Ego. I do 
not know whether it is his voice or that of Lorraine that cries: “I am of the 
same race as thou, ardent and discouraged.” 


* * 


I have just learned that Charles Hlavacek, the Bohemian poet, whom | 


eulogized last week, died a few weeks ago in Prague. He was a painter 


and a poet and in each of the arts he gained distinction His vignettes in 
the Woderni Revue, his drawings fot veie, the artistic magazines of Cra 
covia, were full of talent \s a poet, he has left the * Mstiva Kantilena,” of 
which I wrote last week, and *Pozde Keranu.” 

Charles Hlavacek was in his twent fourth vear 

The first of a series of monographs on music b \lbert Soubies, ts 
published by Flammarion, of Paris. M. Soubies, a knowing critic and a 
competent historian, proposes to study successively the musical histor yf 
all the European countries Thus a brochure will be devoted to Flemish 
music, others to English, Scandinavian, Spanish, Hungarian, &c 

In his first monograph, M. Soubies demonstrates that there reall) 
a Portuguese musi which is something It is not exclusively made up 


of the variations on the national airs, which are heard at the bull fights, and 


at the popular spectacles M. Soubies traces the development of Portu 
guese music from the songs of the trowvéeres, marks the influence of the 
folk-song, and, finally, explains the villa and how, coming from the 
Church (as our old mystery plays), it lost little by little its liturgic tonality 


and took on a profane and popular color 


lhe last chapter of this little book is devoted to modern Portugues« 
omposers—to Francisco de Freitas Gazul, to Miguel Angelo Pereira, to 
\ugusto Machado, (whose ode, “Camaéns,” was directed by M. Saint 
Saéns at Lisbon in 1880, and whose “Lauriane’ is given at Marseilles in 
S83 ) 
he subject is new and is well handle 
[HOMPSON 





MONDAY NIGHT'S PLAYS. 


() \V ING to the illness of Miss Virginia Harned, the leading lady of Mr 
: of th ] 7 } 


sothern’s company the opening 


i¢ I calire was post 

poned until Thursday evening 

he Empire Theatre opening was enthusiastic and successful Che wel 
oni accorded William Gillett in loo Much johnson Va especiall 
heart He repaid it with a flattering speech \ number of changes have 
been mad n the cast since the play was last seen in Ne York Miss Ida 
Conquest takes thi part ol ‘irs. Billings and Miss Hope Ross, an attract 

nue, that of Leonora Faddish 

lhe new plays of the vecKk were ¢ wsed at those old home ot melo 
drama, the Star and the lourteent! “treet iLheat! \t the atter ho ‘ 
the attraction wa Devil's Islane a melodrama built on the familiar inci 
dent (and some not oO tamiliar 1 tive Jreyius cast Lhe play ditter 
Cl little trom the rdalish sve i ‘ thre é ubject hich wa 
brought out wu \msterdam a tew months ago, and journeyed thence to 
London It fitted the taste of the Fourteenth street audience like a glove 

ait mistortume or ¢ apt in dela lour are brought about bv a naught 
ulventures vho repents in the end and rescues him from Devil's Island 
Lhe production was admirable scenicall and the realism of the rescuins 
tenn acht was all that could be cde re 1 The iy ! ! ( Willa 
Harcourt, Ralph Delmore, lemily Rigl and othe proficient player Devil 
Island’ 4 ensational enough—even for the dow da 

\t the tal he Mame Avenged” furnished noise and heroism in almost 
equal quianitithe 1 hie play ecm te have beet ritten before the eve 
for the avenging ts left mainly to Grenet (sarcia ane Cuban till there 
are sensational pictures of stage arlare, and plent 1 the orse-play tha 
passes for humor on the “popular” stage 


t= llunganan Government hi ipp ed the ¢ nt Iktenne Keg 


ect 1 tine ova wen ‘ came 


CTON DAVIES. dramatic critic of the n, went to the front 
lon } 4 for tl , \nd ight well h did tor 


and reported the war for th might he it. te 
No better war literature, no fresher war news, came out of Cuba \ir 
Davies is more than a critic and a wit: he a skilled and accomplished 
porter 
[* commemoration of the crowning of the Emperor Fra 
there will be produced on the 4th of next December, at the Imperial 
Opera, of Vienna, a play written in verse by the Countess de 1 
music by Antoine Ruckauf, entitled “*Le Reve de l’Empereur \ll the artists 
who are engaged at the Burgtheatre and at the ¢ )pera will unite for this pro 
duction \fter the initial performance, at which the enti rt of Austria 
will assist, there will be three extra performances for general public 
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ew SOLO OO Sea 


Upon a couch endiamonded with snow 
Under the cold light of the moon, 

How happy were we two, the while, 
Without a word, without a smile, 

In that pale land where to and fro 

The white and beckoning phantoms go 
We sailed adown the misty streams, 
To the sea of enigmatic dreams, 

In the pale kingdom of the moon. 


And sweet it is in deep midnight, 
Under the cold light of the moon, 

To lose awhile our pain and woe, 

Forget the love we cannot know, 
Forget—and dream of love, the while, 
Without a word, without a smile, 
Pillowed on night’s breast, soft and low, 
In the kingdom of the pallid snow, 

In the pale kingdom of the moon. 


* 
* n 


’ | IS a pretty poem, is it not? The original is in Russian and the author 
is Constantin Balmont,a young poet who stands at the head of the 
The translation (and a very good one it is, too) is mine. 


Russian symbolists. 
Balmont is known 


It is literal and juxtalinear, as a translation should be. 
in the world of letters for the subtlety and skill with which he presented 
Shelley’s poems in Russian. 


e °° « 


Marcelle Lender, whose charms I have sung in amorous strophes and 
dithyrambic prose, played the leading part in Bisson’s new farce “Le Con- 
troleur des Wagon-Lits.” The piece was a big success at the Nouveauté 
last March and I daresay the English version, which Mr. Frohman is to 
give us, will be equally successful. A phonograph plays an extraordinary 


and last—act is the gayest and maddest 


role in the piece and the third 
sort of clowning. 

Another of Mr. Frohman’s importations is “Zaza,” the five-act play by 
Pierre Berton and Charles Simon, which saved Réjane’s season at the Vau- 
“Zaza” is distinctly a play for the actress. It has nothing to do 
It is made up of all the neat situations and all the effective 
But it acts well and Réjane 


deville. 
with literature. 
business that could be dovetailed together. 
triumphed. Indeed, so abundant was her success that she gave up the suit 
for divorce with which she was amusing herself. 


a woman like a field of clover—returned from London 
Her appearance in ‘Danger- 


\nnie Russell- 
last week. She spoke very nicely of herself. 
field ’96,” it seems, established her in the gC od opinion of all the critics save 
Clement Scott, and even he was unable to withstand her “Sue.” She has 
“Catharine.” 


brought back Henri Lavedan’s 
and, then, the eternal April of her 


Miss Russell is a delicious artist 


stvle! 


George H. Broadhurst’s new farce, “Why Smith Came Back,” seems to 
Of course what New York will think of it 


Mrs. Annie Yeamans is the star of the com- 
She has been fifty 


have fared very well in Chicago. 
is an entirely different matter. 

Last week she celebrated her histrionic jubilee. 
Early in her career, I believe, she was a circus performer. 
It is with the 
Not un- 


pany. 
years on the stage. 
Later she was a member of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company. 
Harrigan farces, however, that her name will always be associated. 
til the present generation dies out will her Mrs. Mulligan, her Cordelia, her 
many realistic incarnations of the Irish-American woman be forgotten.. She 
was the soul of Harrigan’s blustering comedy. May her vears be long and 


merry! 


Mr. Daly always promises a great deal more than he performs. He has 


a mania for making announcements. His programs are padded with top- 
loftical statements about his theatres, himself, Ada Rehan and William Win- 
ter. Of course, two-thirds of his promises come to naught. Playgoers long 
ago discovered that with Mr. Daly to-morrow is another day. 

His latest announcement may be pure buncombe. If, however, Mr. Daly 
means what he says he should discard his famous hat, shave his head and 


wear an ice cap. 


His announcement? 

Merely this—that he will produce “Cyrano de Bergerac” at his own the- 
atre, and that he will have the play rewritten in such a fashion as to make 
Roxane the leading role. And, of course, Ada Rehan is to play Roxane. 
In the play Roxane is merely a winsome bundle of affectations and femin- 





isms—a background against which he of the nose plays off his magnificent 
To make her role the leading one would be equivalent to star- 
Of course Mr. Daly is capable of doing just 
Many’s the 


fascinations. 
ring the ghost in “Hamlet.” 
that thing should Miss Rehan ever wish to appear as the ghost. 
time he has butchered the bard to make a Rehan holiday. 

But I fancy he will find “Cyrano” a harder matter. 


+ ‘ 
If he must give us the play I trust he will put Miss Rehan in the title role 
and a false nose. 
Mr. Daly claims to have cast Charles Richmond for Cyrano, James 
Young for Christian and Sydney Herbert for the Comte de Guiche. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that Mr. Daly has no more right to play 
He asserts that he may use the 


And 


“Cyrano” than he has to pick my pocket. 
play because the book is on sale. What of Bernard Shaw’s plays? 
Pinero’s? 

I daresay there is nothing in it—merely a puff delusive. 


* 
a” 


‘ 

Daniel Frohman is back from London with a pocketful of plays. The 
Lyceum is to open with Pinero’s comedy of the stage, “Trelawney of the 
Wells.” Mr. Frohman has also secured a dramatization of “Rupert of 
Hentzau,” Anthony Hope’s sequel to the “Prisoner of Zenda;”’ a comedy 
by Jerome K. Jerome, George R. Sims’ “John Ingerfield,” a new play by 
R. C. Carton and Edward Rose’s “In the Days of Old.” <A dramatization 
of “The Pride of Jennico” and a comedy by Eugene Presbrey are among 
the American plays he announces. 

Jean Richepin has written a four-act prose drama for Sarah Bernhardt’s 
next season at the Renaissance Theatre, entitled “La Gitane.” A _ five-act 
play in verse by him, called “Les Truands” (the Beggars), has been accepted 


by the Odéon, and is announced for next February 


Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson’s son—and his name is Bjoern Bjoernson—has 
Himself an actor, he has written with 


\ young gir 


made his début as a dramatist. 
| 


the 


much technical ability. The subject is very simple 
daughter of middle-class people, is the fiancée of a theological student-—a 
peasant by birth. Lergheim, the student, is at once inelegant and inele 
The girl at last discovers that she is a musician (in this dear 


gantly moral. 
re musicians!) 


world of ours the stage girls are always discovering that they ar 
r love for the moral 


t 


and there is a pretty and dramatic dispute between hx 
student and her ambition to display her talent 
And which won? 
Permit me to answer the question in rhyme; thus 
In the far West a stallion wild 
Was racing with a pallid child 
Which won? 


Of course 


T he he rse, 


* 


Vambéry writes to Literature of a curious find made by him in a manu- 
script of Ottoman-Turkish, entitled “Feredj baad esh Shidde,” or, “The 
Recreation After Hardship,” bearing the date “Adrianople, 1451” (Hijra, 
885). What is remarkable is the discovery of Shylock and the main inci 
dents of the story, just about as Shakespeare wrote them. The needy Mos 
“What percentage do you 

“TI do not want any per- 


lem wants to borrow of the Jew too dinars. 
‘he Jew’s answer is: 


But if you will not repay my money 


want?” asks the Moslem. 
centage; you may keep it for yourself. 
after the lapse of a year, I shall cut one pound of flesh from your body, of 
The money was borrowed, not repaid, and the Jew 
The judgment of the Kadi, when the case was pre 
The Kadi says to the 


which part I like.” 
exacted the penalty. 
sented, follows almost precisely the Shakespeare text. 
Jew: “Take out of the body of the man one pound of flesh, but beware! 
if the slightest difference be found, I shall order 
The Jew was afraid. A compromise was effected, the Jew paying the Mos 
Mr. Vambéry thus concludes, referring to the Turkish 
“As the Italians, particularly the 


your execution at once.” 


lem 200 dinars. 
story as one copied from the Persian: 
Venetians and Genoese, entertained a steady and a frequent communication 
with Western Asia at that time (fifteenth century), it is very probable that 
they had transplanted that * into their literature, like many other topics 
used in his immortal plays.” } 


* 


Sydney Grundy has finished his dramatization of “The Three Muske 
It is said in London that Mr. Tree will produce it at Her Majesty's 


teers.” 
It will be interesting to see whether Mr. Grundy has 


Pheatre in November. 
improved upon “The Three Guardsmen,” so familiar to American audi- 
ences. 


+ 


Leonard Grover, Jr.; has organized a strong stock company for the Park 


Theatre of Brooklyn. Among other competent artists whom he has secured 


are Mary Shaw, Amy Lee, Rose Eytinge, Louise and John H. Stoddart. 
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ART AND DRAMA. viii 


He began his season with “How Brown Was Hypnotized,” a rollicking farce 
by Leonard Grover, Sr. The piece is not new, but it served its purpose and 


was played with capital spirit. 


\ history of the Palais Royal Theatre, from 1784, in which vear it was 
first opened as a marionette show, down to the present day is being prepared 
by Robert B. Douglas, the author of “The Life and Times of Mme. du 
Barry” and “Sophie Arnould,” of which the latter has created no end of 
comment, both in London and on the Continent. In Mr. Douglas’ new vol 
ume, which will be appropriately entitled ““The House of Laughter,” there 
will be many anecdotes of Parisian actors and authors, including some 
hitherto nnpublished material concerning Mlle. Montansier, who became 


manageress in 1789. 


In “Espana Moderna,” the best of Spanish reviews, Emilio Castelar pub- 
lishes an authoritative article on the dramatist Tamayo and his best-known 
play, “Virginia.” Another study of Tamayo and his work appears in the 
“Internationale Litterarberichte” ; it is signed by Johannes Fastenrath 

I am delighted at these signs of appreciation, for Tamayo never had his 
critical due. Extolled as he was by those who did not love Echegaray and 
his methods, his plays have never taken the place they should in dramatic 


literature 


Manuel Tamayo y Baus was a child of the stage. His father, his mother, 
his brother, were players. He himself early took to acting. Indeed, he was 
an uncommonly precocious lad. At eight years of age he had already read 
the Spanish authors and had begun upon foreign letters. At ten he wrote 
plays. Before he was out of his ‘teens he wrote a “Genevieve of Brabant” 
that won success on the stage of Grenada 

In 1852 he conquered his public with “Angela,” a play that is not quite 
original, and is not quite a plagiarism of Schiller’s “Cabale und Liebe.” In 
1854 he produced “La Ricahembra,” a romantic drama, of which Juana de 
Mendoza, was the heroine. Then came “Locura de Amor” (The Madness 
of Love), first acted in 1855. Perhaps his most remarkable play is “Un 
drama nuevo,” which, by the way, was given in Paris by Novelli and his 
players a few months ago. His “Virginia,” which dates from 1853, is a 
classic tragedy of the old type 


| fear it hardly justifies Castelar’s eulogies 


In the Cosmopolitan Oscar Hammerstein relates his progress from 
poverty to a million, and thence on again to poverty. He was born in Ber 
lin. When he was sixteen he left his home because his father beat him 
for playing truant. In New York he became a cigarmaker, saved money, 
made money out of patents and real estate and finally became interested in 


1 


theatres. His account is not unreadable 


He writes 


When I hada tie ¢ in iey | ed 1 t WwW M Nuc lort I 
te three p s at t ‘ A h ere pr ed in New Y it the Germar 
lheatre One was calles » Sixty ef ¢ I gam I irds I hers 
were called “Our P Relatior and “Ant Lobster,” the latter a fares I cannot 
y tha ey eve gré popula I wrote the f pas e than 
vthing else 
\ e late I re the Stadt | i thre ths and inaged it my 
t tl | prow d the f t Get transia n 1 i we 
‘) 
I followed Mr. Neuendorf up t the Fourteent Street Theatre. always acting as 
1 silent partner. In my speculations I was more or less successful. I liked the stage 
I connected myself with its affairs because I| loved it 
The first theatre which I built was the Harlem Opera House For three years it 
did nothing but lose money It lost more than two hundred thousand dollars in that 
time. Then I determined to build another theatre in Harlem. People thought that I 


was insane, but I said to myself 
When the Harlet Opera House does begin to pay some one else will divid the 
patronage with me after I have borne the brunt of the pioneer work So I decided 


to be my own competitor I went over to the East Eide of Harlem and built the 
Columbus Theatré It was most successful from the very start. It was in the set 


} 


tled district and was conducted as a popular house For a time the losses of the Har 


lem Opera House were covered by the money made at the Columbus Theatré 
After a few years the Harlem Opera House began to show a profit. Since then it 
has been a profitable property 

\fter that he started the Murray Hill Theatre, built Koster & Bial’s, built 
the Olympia—and smashed 


It is a storv with a moral 


Mr. Mansfield has been interviewed by the Sun. Of Mr. Daly’s inten 


tion of producing “Cyrano de Bergerac” he said 

“I am astonished to hear that a reputable manager would do such a 
thing, for I thought that such conduct was confined to the scamps of the 
profession, and unknown to the artists and gentlemen in it. [ have a con- 
tract with Edmond Rostand, the author of the play, giving me the exclusive 


right to act it in this country. I have given him a large sum, and expect to 


pay him royalties. Such a sentimental possession of the play as mine is 


through those negotiations should, under ordinary circumstances, be suf 


ficient to make the managers respect my rights. It is true that I cannot stop 
Mr. Daly if he decides to produce the play, but I cannot believe that he has 
any such intention. Professional courtesy demands that he shall not inter 
fere with my performance of it. If I contemplated a production and learned 
that Mr. Daly had already made his plans to give the same piece in advance 
of me, I should agree immediately to his priority. But I cannot believe that 
he really has any idea of producing ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ What would peo 


ple think of him?” 


[he Murray Hill Theatre opened for the season last Saturday evening 
A capital performance of “The New South” was given by Henry V. Don- 
nelly’s stock company, which includes Dorothy Donnelly, E. T. Stetson, 


Hannah May Ingram, William Redmond and Robert Drouet. There will 
be a change of bill every week at this theatre. As the prices are “popular” 


and the performances wholly satisfactory the venture should be successful. 


In Germany at present the drama dominates all the other literary forms, 
and to it three-fifths of the year’s summary is devoted. The names of Herr 
Sudermann and Herr Hauptmann stand foremost among the dramatists, 
says the Dial, and has since the latter has produced no new play of late the 
“Johannes” of the former is unquestionably the book of the twelvemonth 
Of the circumstances attending the stage production of this work, we are 
informed as follows: 

“A Christian state, such as Prussia still is officially, even though it does 
not use the term, cannot be blamed for objecting to see personages hallowed 
by tradition and religious veneration made the subject of dramatic liberties 
and too vivid actual presentation. On this account the performance of this 
tragedy in Berlin was postponed until January 14, 1898, although it had 
| then it was not the Court stage of the 


been ready some time previously, a1 
of the Deutsches Theatre that 


royal Schauspielhaus, but the private stag: 
witnessed the performanc« 
Historical dramas in a stricter sense are still written in Germany in con- 


? 


siderable numbers, although the public interest in them seems to be on the 
wane. “Alarich, Koenig der Westgothen,” by Herr Verdy du Vernois, and 
j 


he most remarkable 


Herr Domanig’s Tyrolese trilogy of Andreas Hofer are t 
examples of this species. In general, we are told that ‘at the present time 
the stage is held by coarse, popular plays, farces, bourgeois drama, drama- 
tized stories and of late fairy tales, with all the customary musical and opti 


cal effects.” 


It seems strange that in his da thirty vears ag om Robertson was 
considered the apostle of nature on the stage, that he was the centre of a 
great critical war, that he was, in a word, the Ibsen of his tim It seems 
almost incredible that the author of “School” and “Caste” should at any 


time, even in.a period of the most intense artificiality, have been considered 


realistic. He was sometimes graceful. He was nearly always facile. He was 
often genuinely amusing. But to-day it seems a sheer absurdity to look for 
nature in such flimsy pieces of sentimentality as the Robertson comedies 
any of them 

fom Robertson had undeniable merits. He was the best man of his day 


om Taylor had no imagination. Boucicault was quite innocent of culture 


Charles Reade was a genius—at least he said he was—and so was above 
learning the technic of play-writing 
Robertson had imagination, a slight infusion of culture and, above all, 


he had the qualities that make the competent playwright—observation, the 


1 


: ; , 
conduct of characters, action and interest; 1n a \ nev 


his business 


Of course “Caste” has aged teribly in thirty years, and it 1s only a ques 


tion of time when it will be permanently out of the bill 


It was revived at the Columbus Theatre last week by Frank Mordaunt’s 
stock company [It was played with ardor and not without talent Mr 


Mordaunt was the Eccles, Frazer Coulter the Captain Hawtree, Alberta Gal 


latin the Esther, and Charles Bowser the Samuse 
Mr. Daly has opened his season with “A Runaway Girl,” a musical farce, 
by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nichols—the lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood and 


Harrv Greenbank, the music by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton 


‘‘Here’s richness for you!’ as Mr. Squeers said on a notable occasion 

The Six Little Authors have really turned out a fairly satisfactory piece 
of work. It belongs, of course, to the “Gaiety Girl’ order, and gaitety 
girlism is beginning to pall on us just a bit \ fissipa songs 
dances and imitations—in a word, dalyized vaudevill ' ( nough in 
their way if they are smartly done Mr. Daly’s plavers | not the snap 
and vim of the “variety performers,’ but they manage per through “A 


Runaway Girl” to the satisfaction of Mr. Daly’s uncrit ne Miss 
Virginia Earle rattled through a tuneful topical song he Boy Guessed 











ix ART AND DRAMA. 


Right the First Time”; Paula Edwards scored in a coster role, and Mr. 
Powers, as a jockeyish person, was at once humorous and artistic. 
The cast was: 
Guy Stanley..... Cyril Scott 


EE OEE 5 was cc siks ash’ veces cep ered Wilfred Clarke 
Professor Tamarind...................-Herbert Gresham 
ee eo err erre ei Henry Stanley 
EEOt, Se OIG oo. civnd< devexteceidensdques Eric Scott 
i Nd oy ony cle ge ieee Paul McAllister 
We NS os Sia cea <ocnsdesecet lnacewagee Tom Hadaway 


Leonello ..... : Gen cahe@ann 
Pietro Pescara.... 
Santa Cruz.... 
Boccacio.... 
Doloroso. . 
Gendarmes........ 
od FEO 
PR ck oca ys v0 
Dorothy Staniley.. 
Lady Coodle..... 


......Arthur Donaldson 
...s.++.- George Lesoir 
secoee ee  eanK Regis 
eer” 2 Charles Bates 
ene Percy Smith 
...R. Roberts, F. Evans 
Ones. John Powers 
ag eee James Powers 
secvcecessceeeeMiss Yvette Violette 
Piescneee cues Miss Catharine Lewis 


Mise. Crete cic ccvccccccccvcccccdccs Mie AECREn Seamer 
Fraulein Ehrenbreitstein..............Miss Belle Harper 
PI iho Keewinces ......Miss Blanche Carlisle 
Ree ere ere Miss Marian Stuart 


SEE NIN a ina 56:6:0.4.0 «60-6 00.0 0deaee Miss Beatrice Morgan 
Maude Brook. .. Miss Mabelle Thompson 
Grace Arlington... ......Miss Violet Goodall 
Bertie Wales......... re ....Miss Edith Hutchins 
Jessie Porsttian..... 05... Perec. 
Georgie St. George...................Miss Edna Hunter 
Eva Grosvenor......................Miss Hazel Pughley 


MU 58s ace taia tk evades ey Miss Mabel Gillman 
OP Oe Pere ..Miss Paula Edwardes 
Winnifred Gray.....................Miss Virginia Earle 


While “A Runaway Girl” will never rival its famous predecessor, still it 
is mildly entertaining. The songs are catchy and the costumes are pretty. 


It will probably crawl into genera! consideration. VANCE THOMPSON. 





IN HONOR OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HE Shakespeare Memorial Library, of Stratford-on-Avon, has issued 
T its report for the year ending March 31, 1898. So long ago as the 
year 1820 the idea of building a memorial theatre in Stratford-on-Avon 
as a tribute to the memory of Shakespeare occurred to Charles Mathews, the 
comedian. 

Although at the time the suggestion was well received nothing was then 
done to carry out Mr. Mathews’ plan, and the idea lay dormant until 1864, 
when the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth was celebrated at Stratford- 
on-Avon; but eleven years elapsed before the Memorial Fund was started 
by the late Charles E. Flower, with a donation and the gift of a site. 

The site, then to all appearance an unpromising one, upon the banks 
of the Avon, had been used for docks and wharves. Its selection, however, 
has since been fully justified. 

The original proposal at the tercentenary celebration was to erect a statue ; 
but it was felt by Mr. Flower that a theatre, wherein Shakespeare’s plays 
could be adequately represented, would be a more fitting tribute to the 
poet’s genius. On April 23, 1877, the three hundred and twelfth anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth, the first stone of the memorial building 
was laid by the Rt. Hon. Lord Leigh, with full Masonic ceremonial. Con- 
tributions to the building and endowment fund were given liberally by Eng- 
lish and American Shakespeareans, but it was principally to the energy 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Flower that the scheme owed its success; for this 
reason as well as for his liberality he is justly considered to be the founder 
of the memorial. A portrait of Mr. Flower (painted by Phil. R. Morris, 
A. R. A.} presented to him by his friends and fellow-townsmen, hangs in 
the library reading room. 

The building, designed by W. F. Unsworth, in the Gothic style, com- 
prises a theatre, library, picture gallery, and central tower, standing in a 
beautiful garden beside the river Avon, which here flows quietly in a 
broad stream toward the church where Shakespeare lies buried. 

Every detail of the building was carefully considered with a view to 
the purpose for which it was intended, as well as to artistic effect. The work 
is substantial and good throughout, with nothing sham or inharmonious; 
the staircase, constructed of Caen stone, and Purbeck marble, being espe- 
cially beautiful. The stained glass windows represent the seven ages of 
man, from “As You Like It,” Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria in her 
coronation robes. 

The theatre accommodates nearly nine hundred persons. It is used at 
the annual festival, and, occasionally, during the year, for other dramatic 
performances. It was opened on April 23, 1879, with a performance of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” in which Lady Martin (Helen Faucit) and 
the late Barry Sullivan took part, while Miss Kate Field delivered a dedi- 
catory address, written by Dr. Westland Marston. Shakespeare’s birth- 
day (the 23d April) has since been annually celebrated by the revival of 
one of his plays, during a period now extended to a fortnight of Shakes- 
pearean acting. 

The library is on the ground floor fronting the road. It contains copies 
of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare's plays, published in 1623, 1632, 
1664 and 1685; some rare quartos, and other early printed books, and 


copies of most of the collective editions of the plays published in Great 
Britain and America. The collection of translations of Shakespeare’s plays 
is probably unique, twenty-eight languages being represented, exclusive of 
several Indian dialects. 

The picture galleries contain many originals from the Boydell Shakes- 
peare gallery, formerly in Pall Mall; portraits of Shakespeare and of famous 
actors and actresses. It is here that the picture of Ada Rehan, which was 
painted by Hilary Bell, the dramatic critic of the New York Press, is ex- 
posed. 

At the last annual festival “King Henry \V.” 
Augustin Daly’s company of players gave a benefit performance of “As 
You Like It,” resulting in a profit of a hundred pounds. The library has 
received many additions, including books, pamphlets, plays, maps, and other 
Shakespeareana. Perhaps the most interesting acquisition is “De Gli Heca- 
tommithi di M. Giovanbattista Gyraldi Cinthio Nobile Perrarese. Nel 


was given. In August 


Monte Regale appresso Lionardo Torrentino 1565, 2 vols.” 

From this collection of Italian novels Shakespeare is said to have taken 
the plots of at least two of his plays, viz., “Othello,” from the seventh novel 
of the third decade, and “Measure for Measure,” from the fifth novel of the 
eighth decade. 

Curiously enough, the only Americans who figure among the governors 
of the Shakespeare memorial are Augustin Daly and Miss Ada Rehan. 





MR. FROHMAN AND ARISTOTLE. 


66 HE only aim of the drama,” said Aristotle, with the air of one laying 
down a weighty truth, “should be to please the spectators.” 

Unfortunately the drama has got away from this plain rule now and 
then. It has addressed itself to the men of supercilious culture. One of 
the New York managers has gone on year after year purveying the sort of 
drama that did not please the spectators, though it placated his “star.” It 
has been expensive for him. Indeed, he made ends meet only by giving 
up half his season to leggy frivolities imported from London. And so he 
has oscillated between the superciliously cultured and the baser sort of 
sensual playgoer. He has neither helped nor hindered that drama that 
pleases the spectators. 

Mr. Charles Frohman went about the business of entertaining the pub- 
lic in a very different way. He had no other aim than that of pleasing the 
spectators. And yet by a sort of premeditated hazard he achieved the artis 
tic. To-day our dramatic best comes to us through Frohman channels. It 
is through him that we are put in touch with the dramatic achievements 
of France and England. To be sure, a great many pretty, shining fish slip 
through the meshes of his drag-net. And yet on the whole it may be 
that these pretty, shining Strindbergs and Porto-Riches would in nowise 
please the spectators. It may be that they are solely for the superciliously 
cultured. We are fain to believe that we get just about the sort of thing 
we want. 

There is a great deal of rubbish talked about the drama. 

The people who tell you they “adore Milton” usually give their days and 
nights to Laura Jean Libby or Marie Corelli. Equally true is it that those 
who prate most of the “serious drama” and all that, are usually to be found 
taking their pleasure at Weber & Field’s or Tony Pastor’s 

Mr. Frohman showed a good deal of shrewdness in discounting all 
this prattle about “art” and the “literary drama.” A drama which does 
not hit the people is barren and visionary. Mr. Frohman’s success as a 
manager is due largely to the fact that he is a sensible man and an equilibri- 
ate; we have no definite information as to his proficiency in the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, but he certainly has a nice understanding of the 


Aristotelian axiom. His plays please the spectators. 





IN TOLSTOI’S HONOR. 


CIRCULAR letter was issued this week announcing that arrangements 
had been made for the celebration in this city on the evening of Sep- 
tember 8 of Count Leo Tolstoi’s seventieth birthday and the fiftieth year 
of his literary activity, by a dinner to be given at 6:30 p. M. at the St. Denis 
Hotel, Broadway and Eleventh street. Following the dinner brief addresses 
on Tolstoi’s writings and teachings will be made. The dinner is intended 
to be “an appreciation by his American admirers of the genius of the great 
Russian novelist and historian.” Tickets for the dinner (price $2) can be 
secured from Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty street. The letter was sent out 
by an informal committee comprising the following persons: Lyman Ab- 
bott, William Dean Howells, Henry M. Alden, Ernest H. Crosby, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Richard Watson Gilder, Bolton Hall, Albert Shaw, R. R. Bowker, 
John Swinton, W. D. McCrackan, Ripley Hitchcock, Bliss Carman, George 
Cary Eggleston, Joseph B. Gilder, William Hayes Ward, E. L. R. Gould, 
E. J. Wheeler, Abram Cahan, Amos K. Fiske, J. Brisben Walker and Whid- 
den Graham. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., MASON & HAMLIN, |GEO. STECK & CO., WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley Pianos and Organs, Pianos, oe ee 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. Boston, Mass. | 88 Mant Seth Gtrect. Now York ‘ ’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


eee ee ‘ NEEDH AM PIA N( ) KORGAN Ci .~ | VOSE & SONS PIANO CO 
KRANICH & BACH, Pianos and Organs, : oe 





457 West 45th Street, New York 


Pianos, 





Pianos 5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York J : 
’ . : 2 . Boston, Mass 'rAVER G T PIANO oO 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York al ee = a —~ - : - : ae i WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO ( . 
LUDWIG & CO | PEASE PIANO CO., WEGMAN PIANO CO., Organs tert 
e4 > Pianos ork, Pa 
Pianos. Pianos, Rein ae 








316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York = —— 


naainbeamiam . - Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ t ee ui 
MALCOLM LOVE & CO., STERLING CO., La Bn polly any thay a © iieet instruments i the marhet, at the lowest 





135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City 





ie Jiar nent prod is present ag price , ; 
Pianos Pianos, ; ment ft at the present age . teen eateece: entities, ent Gest ee 
Waterloo, N. Y Derby, Conn. known for their excelle ualities and jow price 

10 50 ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 


Medal MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 
edals MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS end hy ndred 
f other Specialtic at Wholesale and Retail. 
te Es nge ¢ nted if 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER a 


’ ‘ : 
re oa 
, Lh) rs ry 
9 ‘ for . 
USAGE. ole Agent fo MUSIC PLBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Band Instruments. Stuale and eck 200 inure outiiere of Ges 
pecial Agent, “} lent i Re sentative f any. Austr Engiard. France. Ita Russia, 
BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Schefier), World etc., are represent Largest supply se for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Irchestr N ary Band Mus Classified 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of for eve nstrument and 
TH E Flutes and Piccolos. t s plied upon applicatior 
COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘*‘ The Metronome,” « 1 t published in the in- 
° FAVORITE Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and 'Cellos. erent al profes Subset 


KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for ail tio $1.0 r sé 1 ) cents ea opy 
( t sea nth a list of prizes which are 


EVERYWHERE Petatinal Expeneer of Qonadan Wallen Strings. given away gratis Ty 
CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 








Years s 


of Honor. ‘ : 


res le 


Cuaranteed. 













THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 
Are the 
sted THE PERFECTION favorite of the : 
Artist. musical public 


OF ARTISTIC New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
ACHIEVE/SMENT.”’ CAUTION] = ee ers ers i cinding mame of a cheapreraie, G°O°HM-ER 


THE ““SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS ° 


rim ae ana iomor-newvors_ HOT ALEON BIOtners 


“CROWN” Piano PIANOS. 


= With Orchestral Attachment and 
dents and Vocal Accompaniments. THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


= Practice Clavier for Pianists, Sta- | 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAG®, U.S. A. | 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, |Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | 8p Ba Rn, op Pa Fa, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. Z 


KRAKAUEK BROS. 


ow PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-101 E 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CH¢ YRUSSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. Heinrich Eurlich, Anton Férster, Dr. Ernest 

edliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert SINGING— 
rau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. "CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poenitz 

ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, & 
Charges; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. \ 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received atany time. Consultation P 

hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M. 

For the Piaro Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; EMMA KOcH, in 

Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 
3” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especiall . ° — : . . 
erected for it in the * Paaibeomenntes?? Rernburqeratrasse 22a. ad 4 7 | A he ilthy wife isa husband’s inspiration. A sickly h ilf-dead-and- 


PIANOS 
and the 


refined 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 





































. 
































alive woman, especially when she is the mother of a family, is a damper 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, to all joyousness in the home. I sometimes marvel at the patience of 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


some husbands. If a woman finds that her energies are flagging and 
that everything tires her, her sleep is disturbed by horrible dreams, 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. and that she often wakes suddenly in the night with a feeling of suffo 


cation and aJarm, she must at once regain her strength. It matters 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 


' hos abroad, ca e durin shere > li y . 4 y seds iS ¢ A Ips 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ee ee en ee Oe time during not where she lives or what her name is; what she needs is a Ripa 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the Tabule 


Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, Eu- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; ¢heir studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. rec. Por Catalogues, address 





. ; Miss CLARA BAUR » wae! ing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 

Students are prepared for positions in Schools F th 4 I ae t a A now sige pen cee "This low ork od sort ie intoude | for the poor he economical. One dozen 

and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, weer" on MOT ORGS reste, of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the KIPANS CHEMICAL 
Concert or Oratorio, Cincinnati, Ohie. CoMPaXY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


IANOS. 


ST 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
exterior and interior (including the 
in their own factories, 


of their Pianofortes, 


parts 
casting of the full metal frames), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, ... 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPADAA EAA A AAA 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnoc. 








“KIMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. 
Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory : 
Klindw« rth Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruen- 
berg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann (’cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, 
Miss Lena Beck (singing) Operatic School: Frau ETELKA GERSTER Miss Lina Beck, Frau 
Galfy — Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing) Kleefeld (study of parts). For the 
Piano classes from October 1, 1898, Herr CO? Prospectus gratis. Hours for 


application, 4to6 P. M 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-elehth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter. Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi- nn ten Prof. Schmole Sherwood Tyson- 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., & for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 
at the head of whom are Concertmas ster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. G rutzmacher; for Vocal 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichbe rger Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to 
the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission heen beginning of April and begin- 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of TH& MUSICAL CouRIER and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


Dehnicke (acting); 


"RAD ANSORGE, in Berlin 








HKestablished 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and. 
+S Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 

eee 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Principal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE -ON-THE- 
+ + » RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all s 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third Theory of Music and Composition Schoc 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and 
is alsoa training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these 
Italian, German, literature liturgy chor: al singing, ensemble play ing he t 1s 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestrial playin conducti & 
consists of forty teachers 

Winter term will begin September 16; Summer Term, April 1 intrance examins 
the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 35). The yearly fees are 75) for piano violin 
viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($5) for all the other orchestral ins strume nts, an d ‘400 marks ( $100) for 


solo singi 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 
WATCH THE 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training | 
scape naan Art and Drama 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, ; 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. SECTION O} 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


lo and all instrumental instru 





singing. There 
there are classes for 
ensemble sin 
Teaching sta 


ution takes place on 





The Musical Courier. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. ; 
It will present many new features. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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instru- 
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